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By Kobold Knight 
TYPES : 
I, “Mr A.” 
By R. R. Money 
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By Brian J. Haimes 
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N ORTH | BRITISH 
MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 








THE COMPLETE PENSION ASSURANCE 


Combines in one contract the benefits of Life Assurance with 
a series of instalments of capital for a fixed period and a 
pension thereafter to you or your wife or to you and your wife 
and to the survivor. 





OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


93 Union Street GLASGOW . 200 St Vincent Street 
. National Bank Buildings INVERNESS . 17 Eastgate 
41 Buccleuch Street KIRKCALDY . 191 High Street 
- 21 Albert Square PERTH . - 13 High Street 
100B High Street STIRLING . 64 Marray Place 
GALASHIELS 63 Channel Street WICK . + 76 High Street 


Chief Offices 


EDINBURGH . s ; . 64 Princes Street, 2 
LONDON . : : ‘ 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 
Mr H. S, JANES, 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 (EUSton 3221) 
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Site for a city 
Soon this green hell will be torn the foundations of a new city 
from the earth whose richness with hydro-electric power, 


it has squandered too long. modern drainage and sewage, 
Soon the Carlisle Graders, the motorways, railways, canals, 
giant Euclid earthmovers, the airfields . . . soon the many 
Euclid Tractors and Scrapers, who now listlessly scratch a 
the Marion Shovels and Drag- precarious living from the 
lines will clear, reclaim and_ reluctant soil will be busy and 
irrigate the jungle floor, laying full-fed. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


“BRAS RWVOD BODERD 
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Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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Do you know that 


You can reduce the cost of your child’s education 


and 


make provision now for the heavier fees of later years 


by effecting an 


EDUCATION POLICY 


with the 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Founded 1805) 


For particulars write to :— 


HEAD OFFICE. : . 13 ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON (CITY) OFFICE. 5 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


or any of the Company’s Branches in the 


United Kingdom 
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Silver half pint beaker £11.18.6 

Silver bon-bon dish £7.17.6 
Silverjamspoon,sealtop£2.14.0 ,, , “isch Specialiae 
Silver letter opener £3.7.6 

Set of six silver coffee spoons, 


seal topped £7.19.3 


PRICES include purchase tax; all 
export orders free of purchase tax. 
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Silver for 
Coronation Year 


Since the latter part of the 15th century, gold and 
silver ware has been hallmarked, by the guilds of 
Goldsmiths, to tell of its quality, maker and origin. 
How fitting it is that in this historic year a special mark— 
the head of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
—has been added to the traditional marks 
and is to appear on all gold 
and silver assayed this year. 
QUAICHS. Reproductions in Silver of these 
ancient Scottish drinking vessels. Sizes up to 
12 ins. diameter available. 


ZB iin. £9183 3zin. £6150 2hin. £2163 
~ 4in. £8163 23in. £4146 1gin. £2 29 


HAMILTON & INCHES, 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4898 - TELEGRAMS: INCHES, EDINBURGH 











r-—LEARN A LANGUAGE THIS WINTER— 


By the Pelman Method 
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HE problem of learning a Foreign 

Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is en- 
abling thousands of men and women to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 





Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces 





Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 


25 years with such success, is explained in 

four little books, one for each language : 
FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.|! 
—— POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY —— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
ndon, 
| Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 


aan Street, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





There's no use talking 
TASTE IT! 


Mackinlay’s 











A Scottish Coxswain 






The 
Smallest 
Life-boat 


costs £13,000. 
The Lifeboat 
Service has 
never been 
needed more 
than it is today 
—but, like everything else, it costs more. 
The smallest contribution 
will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. wy Brown, O.B.E., M.C., 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Have your favourite 


SUIT COPIED Two Ad 


John Peel Countryside Tweeds 
are ideal for the outdoor man. Stee les 

Suits, Jackets, and Overcoats p _— 
made to the measurements of ‘FERNIA’ QUALITY 
your own garments. A unique KNITWEAR /ormen 


service with hundreds of 


: a Made from the highest grade wool 
delighted Customers. Money re in a variety of handsome shades. 
funded if not entirely satisfied. Socks, lightweight 9 /6 per pair, 

Medium I! /6, Heavyweight 16/6 per pair. 
PRICES FROM Also in Pullovers, Slipovers, Cardigans, 
Waistcoats,etc Fromall good Hosiers. 

£10 5 0 


REDMAYNE TWO STEEPLES LTD., WIGSTON, 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
7 WIGTON, CUMBERLAND Est. 1868 


Chilprute a: 


UNDERWEAR FOR an? 


















































The full and active life has no 
room for ailments. A man’s effi- 
ciency depends upon his health ; 
and for his health, the wise man 
depends on Chilprufe when it 
comes to Underwear. It is the 
obvious choice. 

The closely knit fabric of Chilprufe 
Pure Wool Underwear is firm, 
smooth, and comfortable at all 
times; warm but not overheating. 
Faultless in fit and finish, it has 
remarkable durability, and 
gives unique protection from 
colds and chills. 


Ask your outfitter 








é CHILPRUFE 
or write for ” puns we 
ILLUSTRATED £4 MADE - 
CATALOGUE CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTE R\ PERFECT 
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that the ox wagon should be displayed 
on the South African coat of arms. 
For without this apparently primitive 
but wonderfully effective method of 
crossing difficult country the develop- 
ment of the Union might well have = 

been immeasurably handicapped. Serving both as 
beef cattle and draught animals, oxen were the main- 
stay of the early South African economy—and even 
in the Union of to-day they play a large part in 
transport and agriculture. The original trek wagons 
were surprisingly small when compared with those in 
use to-day, measuring only some twelve feet in 
length, about the same size as an English farm 
wagon which they greatly resemble. 

Our branches in the Union of South Africa are 
particularly well placed to answer questions on 
trading conditions and local markets. 


gt _ gemmrmer | omen ste 









Please address your initial enquiries to our 
Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. = 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 


Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 








King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘King GeorgelV” 


Of Scotch Whisky 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 








BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Still depend on Your support 


21,000 
meals every day are needed to feed our 7,000 
children. Please will you be host to a boy 
or girl for a day or so by sending a gift of 
10/- 


or of any amount towards our food bills ? 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 
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Enjoy Summer in 
SOUTH AMERICA 
next Winter 


m 
i= 


ROUND VOYAGES TO ARGENTINA 


Via France, Spain, Portugal, Atlantic Islands, Brazil and 
Uruguay. With stay on board at Buenos Aires. 


Sailings from Southampton 
i, _preeenneneremiins NOV. 13, 1953 
*‘ALCANTARA’ Dec. 4, 1953 
‘ANDES’ s 3S 
‘ALCANTARA’............ Feb. 6, 
First Class return fare from £386 — less 10 per cent. 
special Round Voyage abatement. 


SEA VOYAGES TO RIO DE JANEIRO 
and return 


Frequent sailings allowing stay of two or more days ashore. 
First Class return fare from £312, less 10 per cent. special Round 
Voyage abatement. 


CURRENCY 


Company’s Tokens, for payment of expenses on board, are 
obtainable at time of booking or from the Purser in return for 
Sterling Traveller’s Cheques. 

This arrangement does not affect the £40 Basic Allowance, all of 
which is available for expenses ashore. 


Buffet Luncheon by the 
‘ANDES’ Lido Swimming Pool 


Sunshine 
voyages 


on the 


fair weather 


route 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Apply — Head Office : Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 Telephone: MAN 0522 
West End Passenger Office: America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 Telephone: WHI 9646 
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SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON HM. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrupted 
homes have passed through these 
gates since 1843 but rising costs have 
forced the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can continue 








depends on you. Weare not nation- 
alised nor subsidised but our work is 
as vitalasever. It would bea tragedy 


Send a donation to the Secretary, 


to shut the gates ; 


please help us ! 


rane 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank 

has maintained a tradition of the personal 

touch, and is to-day exceptionally well 

equipped to provide its customers with a 

Banking service which is adaptable, indivi- 
dual and complete 


HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD , 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£167,430.868 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to rely unduly upon the 
effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Particulars can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me particulars of your treatment. 


Nase... 





ADDRESS 
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YOU'LL GETA KIC 
OUT OF A HOLIDAY IN 


South Ufeica 


And why not... with bright sunshine to 
raise your spirits, new scenes and new 


experiences to beguile you and no currency 







restrictions to water down your enjoyment. 


Consult your Travel Agent or write 
for literature and information. 
This office is at your service for free, 
friendly and non-commercial advice on 
holidays in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I 


SATOUR 





TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 








475 Fifth Avenue, New York |7 
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IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARGH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Hon. Treasurer: MR DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our knowledge 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent tothe Hon. Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
for the —— of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharg= 
for such legacy 
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s¢ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 


have pleasure in announcing two new Novels to be 


published in November 1953. 


THE CASTILEAN by mima RosBERTSON 


A historical novel, based on the life of Sir William 
Kirkaldy of Grange and the castles that were milestones 
in his adventurous career—St Andrews, Mont St Michel, 
Edinburgh. 12s. 6d. net 


DARKEN THE MOON by Frances s. cLarK 


A stirring and romantic tale of other days in Devon, 
when the influence of ancient heathen rites was strong 
enough to cast a shadow over the moon. 10s. 6d. net 
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BOUT WOMEN and the reading of newspapers, there 
Ase remain traces of Victorianism. The male as- 
sumes that papers such as the Manchester Guardian 
are for the masculine mind; for the feminine mind 
something ‘lighter’ is often prescribed. 

Women, no doubt, can and do make up their own 
minds. This advertisement seeks merely to take their 
side. If husband or father takes pleasure in the 
good reporting, good thinking, good writing in the 


Manchester Guardian, then wife or daughter takes 


no less pleasure. 

Let no male, therefore, appropriate the Manchester 
Guardian to his sole use, and allot a ‘popular’ paper 
to his womenfolk. The Manchester Guardian has 
something of a mission in life—to tell the truth, to 
guard the humanities, to ignore the base or trivial. 
These aspirations are equally important to women. 
See to it, Sir, that the women in your household share 
with you the deep satisfaction of being a Manchester 
Guardian reader. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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ABOVE US 
THE WAVES 


C. E. T. Warren and 
James Benson 


The story of Britain’s war- 
time midget submarines and 
human torpedoes told by 
two men who served in this 
special branch of the Royal 
Navy. Fully illustrated. 

15s. net 


Touching the 
Adventures ... 


of Merchantmen 
during World War Il 


An anthology of stories and 
poems by members of the 
wartime M.N., similar to 
Harrap’s R.N.V.R. book, 
Wavy Navy. Line decora- 
tions. Foreword by John 
Masefield. Sales will benefit 
King George’s Fund for 
Sailors. 12s. 6d. net 


SPINIFEX 
WALKABOUT 


Leslie and Coralie 
Rees 


An exciting and remarkable 
account of the authors’ 
travels on foot and by hitch- 
hiking in the remote northern 
territories of Australia, 
including the Monte Bello 
islands. J/lustrated. 15s. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP « CO. LTD 























The great 
pioneer Atlantic 


solo flight 


COLONEL 
LINDBERGH’S 


own story 


THE SPIRIT 
OF ST LOUIS 


Although this autobiography ends 
with Col. Lindbergh’s arrival in Paris, 
his brilliant account of his early years 
and then of his preparation for his 
Atlantic flight and the great saga of 
the flight itself make his book a living 
historical document. 


Illustrated, 21s. net 


FREYA 
STARK’S 


third volume of 
autobiography 


THE COAST 
OF INCENSE 
1933-39 


This volume completes what The 
Times called ‘*One of the most 
astonishing works of autobiography 
since the war.” It covers the period 
of Miss Stark’s famous travels. 

The earlier volumes were ‘ Traveller’s 
Prelude’ and ‘ Baghdad Sketches.’ 


With Illustrations, 25s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD.. POOLE. DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


co@c@o3@eo@o@o@#o@eoco@oc@ec@c@ececececececece 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 







* FOR BOOK s* 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 

Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 

Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) <a Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Coart Road Station 
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THE 
SECOND 
GHOST BOOK 


Another large impression of 
Cynthia Asquith’s highly suc- 
cessful anthology is now 


available 


Stories by Laurence Whistler, 
L A. C. Gag, GC. WW, 
Stonier, Nancy Spain, V. S. 
Pritchett, Walter de la Mare, 
Rose Macaulay, C. H. B. 
Kitchin, L. P. Hartley, Mary 
Fitt, Eleanor Farjeon, Lord 
Dunsany, John Connell, Collin 
Brooks, Elizabeth Bowen, 


Eileen Bigland and Cynthia 
Asquith 


‘**Each story defies your hair 
not to rise, your flesh not to 


creep” 
TIME AND TIDE 


James Barrie 








“ A clear, harsh but on the whole inspiring 
picture of a citizen army at grips with 
Communism in Asia . . . will be read 
with interest and gratitude by all who want 
to know exactly what goes on in Malaya.” 
—PETER FLEMING in The Spectator. 


“This wonderful book. It ought to be 
prescribed reading for the whole nation.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


“* Makes your blood tingle.”,— Daily Mail. 


**No, not just another military book. I 
recommend this book to all those parents 
who gaze at their young somewhat doubt- 
fully, wondering whether they are realiy 
‘chips of the old block’ after all. I should 
be surprised if they did not put down 
Campbell’s book with a feeling of profound 
encouragement.’’—LtT.-GEN. SiR BRIAN 
Horrocks in The Manchester Daily 
Dispatch. 


“*More genuinely exciting than most pro- 
fessed ‘thrillers’ . . . a national service.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


** A convincing picture of character trium- 
phant over circumstances.””—Sir HAROLD 
NICOLSON in The Observer. 


“A very good book.” — BERNARD 
FERGUSSON in The Sunday Times. 


“It is a moving book.”—The Times ina 
leading article on publication. 


“A most welcome book.”—The Daily 
Telegraph in a special article. 


Book Society Recommendation 


5th imp. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Seven Years in Tibet 
HEINRICH HARRER 


Harrer, a famous Austrian mountaineer, was caught in India at the 
outbreak of the war. By almost superhuman exertions he escaped over 
the Himalayas and reached Tibet. After desolate marches and all but 
incredible adventures in country never before traversed by a white man, 
he reached the Forbidden City of Lhasa. He came, in the course of 
seven years, to obtain an understanding of Tibet and the Tibetans far 
beyond that ever afforded a Westerner. More than that, he ultimately 
became the friend and tutor of the Dalai Lama. Those seven years 
enabled the author to produce this enthralling account of that far and 
enchanting country. An unusual and extraordinary book of adventure, 
embellished with a series of truly remarkable photographs. 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. \6s. 


Bandoola 
J. H. WILLIAMS 


“* Any best-seller who risks a sequel hazards more than his reputation, 
for he gambles against the odds. For once the long shot has come off: 
Bandoola touches a peak as high as that achieved by Elephant Bill. . . . 
This latest book of elephant lore in Burma is enthralling—lI read it 
during meals, between meals and even cut myself propping it up while I 
shaved. ... He cares for animals, profoundly; but there is not 
sentimentality in his sentiment. He has lived too close to death in the 
jungle to emotionalise unduly. But the emotion is there, perceptible as 
an atmosphere only just beneath the surface of his virile, direct narrative 
style.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


The March Out 
JAMES SHAW 


In 1944 the author was sent to “* White City,” one of the impregnable 
blocks on the Japanese lines of communications in Burma. Holding the 
block was complicated, but a far greater difficulty arose when they had 
to leave it. They were to have flown out, but the planes never came and 
the order to evacuate on foot coincided with the arrival of the dreaded 
monsoon. What followed was one of the most terrible and heroic 
marches in history; over mountains, through jungle, across rivers; men 
dragging their protesting bodies, sometimes as little as two miles a day, 
or dropping out to await either death or the Japanese. Few expected to 
come out alive, but at last they reached Mogaung. This is the concluding 
chapter of the wonderful Chindit story. 


Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Rupert Hart-Davis 36 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


J. M. SCOTT 


Portrait of an Ice Cap 


With Human Figures 


** The Greenland Expedition of 1930-31 led by Gino Watkins 
will go down as one of the great explorations of the world. . . . 
A thrilling book which will appeal to a wide public.” 

Daily Telegraph 
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AN ADMIRAL ON HORSEBACK. 


BY GEOFFREY WILLANS. 


‘How would you like a trip 
to Paris, Foxy?’ said the 
Fourth Sea Lord, helping him- 
self to a portion of the club 
cheddar. 

Admiral Sir Strangeways Foxe- 
Forsyth stiffened instinctively. 
Paris, in his mind, was synony- 
mous with sex. And after that, 
Frenchmen, He was not sure 
that he approved of either. 

‘* Paris?’ he said cautiously 
(for he was aware now that this 
was the reason for the lunch). 
** What for? ” 

The Fourth Sea Lord glanced 
quickly to left and right. Re- 
assured that his neighbour on 
the right was only the Imperial 
Chief of General Staff, he leaned 
forward. All the same, he spoke 
in a low voice. 

“Ever hear of a 
Foxy ?” 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth stared. 
His shrewd brain ticked over 
all the things a ‘ zunk’ could 
be. Ought he to have heard of 


*‘ gunk,’ 


it? Anyway, he was not going 
to admit ignorance to Tim, here, 
who had been a term below him 
—and not so very bright at that. 

“Umm,” he growled. 

“I would have been most 
upset if you had,” said the 
Fourth Sea Lord equably. 
‘Zunk’ is more secret than the 
sphynx. Project 16678 with the 
backroom boys.” 

‘** What does it do?” 

‘You know what it would 
mean if we could bend a radar 
wave? Well, ‘zunk’ can’t do 
that exactly. It——” The 
Fourth Sea Lord’s voice sank 
so low and his nose came 
down so near to the cheddar 
cheese that it was all that 
Admiral Sir Strangeways Foxe- 
Forsyth could do to hear. 
None the less he quickly realised 
that ‘zunk,’ although only a 
development, was important. 

“IT see,” he grunted. ‘‘ Step 
in the right direction. What's 
it got to do with Paris ? ” 

K 
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‘““There’s an _ international 
meeting in Paris next week. 
Scandinavians, French, Ameri- 
cans, us, everybody. Policy 
discussions, pooling military 
plans.” 

The Fourth Sea Lord paused. 

‘You know,” he said. 

Admiral Sir Strangeways 
Foxe-Forsyth did know. He 
had had much experience of 
international co-operation. In- 
deed, the reason why he was 
now temporarily at a loose 
end was a reorganisation of 
command over which there 
had been protracted haggling. 
Shortly he would be receiving 
a prestige job: in the mean- 
time, it was spring and he 
wanted to get the herbaceous 
border in his Suffolk home ship- 
shape. A weedy herbaceous 
border was like a dirty ship and 
his family never seemed to 
realise that. All the same, 
duty was duty. 

‘What do you want me to 
do, Tim?” he said, adding: 
‘“T’m not a political admiral.” 

“This is the situation,’ said 
the Fourth Sea Lord, lower- 
ing his voice again. ‘‘‘Zunk’ 
is our baby along with the 
Ministry of Supply. Unfortun- 
ately the politicians have got 
hold of it: they may give it 
away.” 

He smiled blandly: “Tm 
all for co-operation, but we’ve 
got to have a lead. And a big 
lead.” 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth under- 
stood and approved this senti- 
ment. 

“You want me to sit near 
the Minister with a sledge- 
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hammer and crack him when he 
opens his mouth ? ” 

“Indeed, I would like that. 
But it won’t be possible for you 
to take part. You’d go as an 
observer, and a pretty unofficial 
observer at that. Keep your 
eyes and ears open.” 

** You mean, cloak-and-dagger 
stuff?” 

“T don’t mean anything. 
We’d just like you to be there. 
They say Paris is very beautiful 
in the spring—why not take 
your daughter along ? ”’ 

That was a second start- 
ling thought. Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth was a devoted husband 
and father, but he had never 
considered it necessary to take 
his womenfolk away frem their 
home. Reviewing this occasion, 
he saw that his chances of going 
to Paris without taking either 
his wife or his daughter were 
practically nil. He sighed deeply. 

“You've certainly bowled a 
fast one this time, Tim.” 

“Not a bit, Foxy. You de- 
serve a holiday. Wish I could 
go myself.’’ He leaned forward 
again. ‘* We've got someone 
over there who'll lend a 
hand. Woman called Stopforth 
—Drusilla Stopforth.” 

‘* How much does she know 
about——- ? ”’ 

“Nothing. But she'll get 
your ear to the keyhole. Now 
about ‘ zunk ’——” 

But the Fourth Sea Lord, 
glancing round, suddenly paused 
and called for his bill. Two 
Air Vice-Marshals had sat down 
at the next table. Security had 
diminished. The two Admirals 
got their hats and walked to- 
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gether down the Duke of York’s 
steps. Two grey-suited figures, 
with black homburg hats, they 
walked, hands clasped behind 
their backs, across the Mall. 
At the Admiralty the Fourth 
Sea Lord held out his hand. 

“There'll be Belgians there, 
too,” he said, smiling. ‘“ And 
Greeks.” 

Poor old Foxy! It had always 
been difficult to avoid pulling 
his leg! 


On the following Wednesday 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth stood at 
the baggage counter of the 
Invalides air station in Paris. 
He would never have confessed 
it, but he felt considerably at a 
disadvantage. He could speak 
no French and, although his 
immediate problem was to get 
from the Invalides to his hotel, 
he wondered how he was going 
to manage at a conference with 
the vague and discreet mission 
that was his. Whole-heartedly, 
he wished himself back at sea 
with a life he understood. The 
only comfort was that his 
daughter, Mary, was not with 
him. She had won the toss 
with her mother over who should 
come with the Admiral to Paris, 
but a necessary attendance at 
the Women’s Institute had de- 
layed her arrival until the 
following day. 

“ Admiral Foxe-Forsyth ? ” 

A strong feminine voice inter- 
rupted his thoughts. Turning, 
he saw a tall, slim, Nordic- 
looking woman dressed in a 
sleek black costume. She had 
piercing blue eyes and wore 
large earrings of imitation gold. 
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She was very blonde. The 
Admiral’s heart sank. 

“*Stopforth,”’ she 
“Drusilla Stopforth. You're 
just in time. If we hurry we 
can just get to the opening of 
the conference.” 

She practically knocked down 
@ porter who was in the act of 
grasping the Admiral’s two bags, 
took them in both her hands, 
whirled them round like feathers, 
and bore them outside to a 
black Alfa- Romeo that was 
standing outside. 

‘* Jump in,” she said. 

The Admiral jumped, and his 
neck was jerked back with the 
violence of the acceleration. 
The Alfa-Romeo shot out into 
the main road in front of a bus, 
a baby Citroen and a man on an 
auto-cycle and screamed away. 

“T think we can make it,” 
said Mrs Stopforth. 

They had now crossed the 
river and were facing the Place 
de la Concorde, which, sur- 
rounded by chestnut trees in 
blossom and bathed in sunlight, 
would have been peaceful and 
pleasant to see. The Alfa- 
Romeo screamed to a halt at a 
policeman’s whistle, which re- 
leased another horde of cars 
that advanced across its bows 
like a pack of mad dogs. 

“I’ve heard what you want,” 
said Mrs Stopforth, eyeing the 
policeman for the least sign of 
relaxation. ‘And I think we 
can get it. But it may be 
difficult.” 

The Admiral’s cautious reply 
was drowned in the roar of the 
supercharger as she raced away 
again, bearing down on a woman 


said— 
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with a covey of small children 
crossing the road. Although 
obscurely relieved that initiative 
had been taken out of his hands, 
he was more than afraid that he 
was going shortly to be involved 
in an accident of unusual horror. 
When they reached the ‘‘ Maison 
de lEspoir,’ where the con- 
ference was taking place, he 
breathed a silent prayer of 
thanks. 

The ‘ Maison de lEspoir” 
was a large, white, pre-fabri- 
cated structure, and had been 
erected in a hurry behind a 
group of statuary which was 
already there. It had seen 
successive meetings and con- 
ferences of all nations since 
those of the early peace. The 
French were always trying to 
pull it down because it spoiled 
the statuary and the fountains, 
but always some other new 
gathering stood in need of it. 
The building itself was now 
taking the matter into its own 
hands by quietly falling down of 
its own accord. 

To the Admiral, unused to 
the sudden beauties and ele- 
gances of Paris, the ‘ Maison 
de l’Espoir”’ seemed quite un- 
earthly. This was, it must be 
admitted, because it was more 
or less totally obscured by the 
terraces of statues. These were 
of vast men and ample women 
representing ‘‘ Idealisme,’’ ‘‘ Le 
Principe” and many other vir- 
tues appropriate to a building 
where the French themselves 
had, time and again, exhibited 
nothing more than national 
obstinacy. 

Then, too (after a hard de- 
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cision by a civil servant), the 
fountains were playing in honour 
of the occasion. Great cascades 
rose and fell in graceful arcs, 
rainbows chased and pools of 
shadowy water fell from level to 
level. As he walked up towards 
the ‘‘ Maison de lEspoir,” a 
light breeze threw a flicker of 
Spray against the Admiral’s 
cheek. He was delighted. He 
might have been at sea again. 

At sea! It was an unfor- 
tunate phrase: how much at 
sea he was going to be in this 
new environment he only realised 
when he was inside the building. 
It was packed tight with journal- 
ists and public relations officers: 
they were telephoning, gossip- 
ing, leaning against a large bar 
drinking champagne : some were 
worried, some bright, some list- 
less. Mrs Stopforth carved a 


path through them and pushed 
the Admiral into a chair in the 


conference room, which was 
already half full. Here the 
confusion was no less—camera- 
men were adjusting lights and 
mechanics were testing the loud- 
speaker system. 

“Sit here,’ commanded Mrs 


Stopforth. ‘“ Vll see what the 
on dit is.” 


“On dit?” 

“The buzzes, the rumours. 
I’ve heard the Greeks are going 
to be difficult.” 

So Tim was right. There 
were Greeks. And they were 
going to be difficult! It came 
to something when a Greek 
could be difficult at an inter- 
national conference. Mrs Stop- 
forth had vanished. The Admiral 
waited in the overheated atmo- 
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sphere for the proceedings to 
open: he had a feeling of being 
in Wonderland. 

Soon things began to happen. 
A row of imposing-looking men 
with bags under their eyes filed 
in miserably and occupied the 
seats on the rostrum. They sat 
behind microphones under the 
are lights, fiddling with papers 
and chatting to each other 
nervously. They looked like 
schoolboys who had not done 
their homework. 

One of the miserable men 
began to speak. 

‘** Gentlemen,” he said, 
‘**General Major-General Svenin- 
hanssen of Scandinavia is in the 
chair. He will read you a 
special message. After which 
we shall be happy to have your 
questions.” 

General Sveninhanssen was 
naturally a sad-faced man. He 
read, tonelessly, a long message 
of welcome in excellent but 
unmusical English. A French 
Minister read a message in 
French. Both speeches ex- 
pressed happiness in the present 
and confidence in the future. 
Then the questions began. 

Will you be discussing Peace 
moves with Russia? If the 
Russians marched could Europe 
be held? What stock of atomic 
bombs were present in Europe ? 
What were they going to do 
about Western Germany? A 
French journalist made a lengthy 
statement of a policy of his 
own, which was not a question 
at all. 

The imposing-looking men on 
the rostrum looked more miser- 
able than ever, turning to each 
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other for facts and throwing 
questions they could not answer 
to one another. Once and again 
@ strong man would say, “ No, 
I cannot answer that.’ The 
Admiral was glad that it took 
the Englishman, who had hitherto 
sat on the rostrum in immacu- 
late silence, looking down his 
nose, to bring sense into the 
meeting. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, 
“since all the sessions are in 
secret, it is clearly impossible to 
inform you on agenda, which is 
also secret. In the meantime, 
may I remind you that it is 
six o’clock and you are our 
guests at a small reception?” 

There was an ugly rush for 
the exit, where champagne was 
being served. The camera-men 
took their last pictures, their 
faces contorted with agony. The 
great men filed off the rostrum. 
It was all over. 

The Admiral followed the 
crowd into the salon and took 
a glass of champagne. He was 
now completely bewildered ; for, 
he argued, if the proceedings 
were in secret, what on earth 
could any journalist say? 
Worse, how on earth could he 
discover whether ‘zunk’ was 
given away or not? There had 
been no sign of Mrs Stopforth, 
but now she bore down on him, 
elbowing a way through the 
crowd. 

“Put that glass down and 
come into the office,’ she said. 
“Tt belongs to Bartolomeo. 
He’s quite a poppet but doesn’t 
know a thing. But they had to 
have an Italian.” 


The office was luxurious: 
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there was a huge desk and a 
grey fitted carpet. In one corner 
was a chromium coffee percolator, 
and the walls were covered with 
graphs which rose and fell (but 
mostly fell). There were photo- 
graphs of past conferences with 
statesmen shaking hands, slap- 
ping each other on the back 
and showing wide, mirthless 
smiles. Bartolomeo, a_ florid 
young man with a mass of 
black hair, ivory white teeth 
and a lavender-coloured suit, 
rose to his feet. 

‘** Drusilla, my humming-bird, 
what goes on? Tell me, because 
you know all, carissima.” 

“The first meeting is on 
culture,” said Mrs Stopforth. 
‘* Where’s the champagne ? ”’ 

Bartolomeo pointed to a bottle 
on the table, which Mrs Stop- 
forth whisked up and popped 
the cork. She handed round the 
glasses. 

** Then,” said Bartolomeo, ‘ I 
can get on. All this has quite 
upset a first-class review of 
Mauriac I was doing for ‘Il 
Opopola.’ ” 

He returned to his typewriter. 
Mrs Stopforth, having finished 
her glass at lightning speed, 
poured herself another while 
talking to the Admiral in a 
tense voice. 

*“T don’t suppose you want 
culture, do you? I think every- 
thing will go forward, though 
the French may make diffi- 
culties. I’m working on what 
you want, though. I think I 
can get it, but the Americans 
will want watching. You’d like 
Harry Bopp, junior, 1 suppose? 
He’s the head man. And Garvice 
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Weller of our delegation? I 
think we can count on him.” 

It was on the tip of the 
Admiral’s tongue to say that he 
wanted neither. He would have 
liked, moreover, to find out 
from Mrs Stopforth what she 
thought he wanted. Did she 
know about ‘zunk’? He must 
go carefully or the situation 
would get out of hand. He was 
about to speak, feeling his way, 
when a girl in a red sweater 
with honey-blonde hair entered 
the office. 

‘** Carol!” said Mrs Stopforth. 
‘““The very person! I have to 
go to a recital of Spanish ’cello 
music in the Avenue Foch. 
Take my car and give the 
Admiral dinner.” 

Carol, the blonde, turned an 
experienced eye on Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth. She saw an 
elderly man with a graven face 
and piercing blue eyes: his 
herring-bone suit, so similar to 
the herring-bone suit of every 
naval officer, was quiet and 
distinguished. He did not look 
rich, but everyone had a few 
frances when they first arrived : 
the trick was to get them in 
the first few days. She smiled 
agreeably. 

‘“T'd love to,” she said. 

“That’s most kind,” said 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth, with as 
much gallantry as he could 
command. “ But first I would 
like to get my gear into my 
hotel——_”’ 

Bartolomeo suddenly ripped 
the paper from his typewriter 
and flung a dart with amazing 
accuracy into one of the photo- 
graphs on the wall. ‘“ Take 
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these flowers,’ he said to Mrs 
Stopforth, thrusting into her 
hands a huge bunch of lilies of 
the valley. With that he left 
the office, singing Italian in a 
rich baritone. 

“Don’t worry,” said Carol. 
‘* That happens six times a day. 
And, when he’s writing a poem, 
it’s more.” 


Admiral Foxe-Forsyth’s father, 
Sir Dudley Foxe-Forsyth, had 
always stayed at the St James 
and Albany Hotel when he 
came to Paris. From there he 
had driven for long, rich and 
expensive meals at Maxim’s 
or Fouquet’s in the style of a 
rich visiting Englishman. Times 
change, however, and Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth had been advised 
that he could best eke out his 
currency by going to a small 
hotel. 

When he arrived (driven in 
the same hair-raising manner by 
Carol) he was taken aback at 
how small the hotel was. The 
entrance was through a narrow 
passageway into a hall that 
could have come out of any 
sordid French film: he went 
up to his room in a small, 
hesitant and trembling lift. The 
room was ornate: there were 
mirrors on the walls and candel- 
abra: in the middle of the 
room was a large brass bed- 
stead. The Admiral noticed, 
however, that it was spotlessly 
clean and he had no complaint 
until, turning the tap marked 
‘“* Froide,” there issued a jet of 
boiling hot water. That was 
slack and reprehensible. French, 
in fact. Just what you could 
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expect from a navy which kept 
chickens on board their ships. 

He unpacked methodically, 
placing his hair-brushes and 
razor exactly as he did in his 
sea-cabin: he placed Southey’s 
‘ Life of Nelson,’ which he in- 
tended to re-read, beside the 
bed. He had intended to write 
a post-card home, but somehow 
he could not collect his thoughts. 
Tomorrow would do. 

The champagne had had an 
agreeable effect ; he felt mellow 
as he stood at the window. 
Opposite him was a little square 
with the chestnut trees in full, 
fat blossom: a statue (of a 
somewhat portly lady) stood on 
a pedestal: on one side of the 
square cars rushed by, blowing 
their horns. The sky was build- 
ing up for a vast, satin-like 
sunset. 

** Paris,’’ he murmured. 

There was certainly something 
disturbing about it. And some- 
thing agreeable. He would have 
to get things straightened out 
with the forceful Mrs Stopforth 
tomorrow. She might very well 
go and put her foot in it. But 
tomorrow would do. In the 
meantime he was going out to 
dinner with what he could only 
describe as a blonde: he must 
tell Tim about that. He would 
not mention it at home: his 
wife would not be so much 
shocked, as stunned with surprise. 

Carol arrived punctually. She 
had changed into a black frock 
and wore large green earrings. 
She did not look any less 
striking. 

‘You must see Paris from 
Sacré Cour,” she said. ‘ We 
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ean eat up there. It’s rather 
charming.” 

It was a warm evening and 
they sat under an umbrella in 
the little square of the Place du 
Tertre. Above them rose the 
cupolas of the cathedral, white 
against an azure sky: the build- 
ings were quaint and there was 
much noise and movement of 
huge American cars. 

The Admiral was not a great 
conversationalist, and he had 
had qualms about what he could 
find to say to a beautiful girl 
who was certainly twenty years 
his junior. He need not have 
worried. She was completely 


unconcerned as, taking the menu, 
she ordered lobster, which (the 
Admiral saw) was by far the 
most expensive dish. 

‘* What will you drink ?”’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, I think champagne,” 


she said. 
Paris ? ” 

‘* Never been here in my life.” 

“ It’s gay and attractive. But 
it doesn’t look so good when 
you’re out of work, living on 
300 francs a day in a small 
hotel on the left bank. I’ve 
tried it.” 

‘* What’s your work here?” 
asked the Admiral. 

She shrugged. 

‘“*T haven’t the slighest idea. 
I’m doing something called Re- 
search now for the Americans. 
I don’t know what it is, but it 
gives you lots of time for reading. 
You see,” she explained, “ I’m 
an international girl. There 
isn’t an international organisa- 
tion in Paris I haven’t worked 
for. When each of them folds 


“Do you know 
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up I move to the next. They 
all pay awfully well. And what 
does it matter what you do? 
I’ve educated Persians, assessed 
the proportion of oil seeds de- 
ficient in Europe for 1947 ; I’ve 
given three million pounds to 
the French, created an army, 
and farmed out machine-gun 
contracts to the Belgians. I am 
remarkably experienced.” 

The Admiral smiled. He felt 
at ease now. He put away 
finally his intention of telling her 
about his daughter, Mary, her 
aspirations and home habits. 
Beside a girl of this experience 
and virtuosity, he felt that Mary 
would look pretty pale. 

“Tell me,” she said, ‘ what 
you’re doing here ? ” 

** Don’t you know ? ” 

“Tf Drusilla’s looking after 
you, it might be anything. I 
suppose you’re a journalist ? ” 

** T,” said Admiral Sir Strange- 
ways Foxe-Forsyth stiffly, “ am 
an Admiral.” 

‘** Oh,” was all she said. 

In the mellow night, beneath 
the orange umbrella and against 
the shifting pattern of American 
automobiles, he heard himself 
laughing. It was a sound of 
genuine mirth, foreign to his 
demeanour. It was pleasant to 
sit here talking, eating lobster 
and sipping champagne. He 
began to talk about the Navy: 
about his days as a ‘ snotty,” 
about the gunroom and his first 
command, the old Detriment 
which he had loved like a lady. 
Then there were tales of quarter- 
decks, of girls at Simonstown, 
of navigators’ errors, of parties 
in deep shadowy jungles where 
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monkeys screamed. It was an 
epitome of naval life, but al- 
though aware that he was 
talking too much, the Admiral 
was unable to stop. He was 
about to tell her how he wooed 
and won his wife when (so many 
years ago!) she was the Hon. 
Benita Ffoster, in spite of the 
competition of “‘ Bungy”’ Herod. 
But that was too much. He 
called for the waiter and paid 
the bill. 

They walked round the corner 
and Paris lay before them, silver 
and incandescent in the full 
moon. Rows of lights, neck- 
laces of colour, the line of the 
Seine. They stood in silence 
and watched. 

“What are you thinking?” 
asked the girl. 

“Hmm. I was thinking if 
this was a ten-inch cruiser here 
I could blow the top off Notre 


Dame and then lay on the 
Eiffel Tower and blast it out of 
the water.” 

He looked at it regretfully. 

‘“* Pity,’ he murmured. 


Perhaps it was this bellicose 
thought that induced _ the 
Admiral at six o’clock next 
morning to sit bolt upright in 
bed. 

** Sound off action stations ! ”’ 

He gave this order in response 
to a sensation that he was in the 
middle of a fleet action. In- 
stantly wide awake, he now 
identified the sound of fifteen- 
inch guns as that of the Parisian 
dust-cart in the square below. 
The subsidiary armament was 
the dust-bins being rattled across 
the pavements. He tried to go 
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to sleep again, but heard the 
unmistakable sound of a squad- 
ron of jet fighters approaching. 
This he finally placed as the 
vacuum -cleaner in the hotel 
entrance, but by then the first 
autobuses were thundering by 
in the road. 

He sat up again and found his 
head was throbbing. Clearly he 
had eaten too much lobster. 
Had too much champagne, too. 
He must go carefully. Mary, 
his daughter, was arriving that 
evening and he must fulfil his 
task, in some manner, at the 
conference. He took up a sheet 
of paper and wrote :— 


Situation.—In Paris a conference 
is meeting: the sessions are in 
secret. At one of them may 
be discussed : 

(a) The existence of ‘ x.’ 

(6) The question of inter- 
national exchange of 
‘ x.’ 

Objective.—To discover (with dis- 
cretion) if either (a) or (6) are 
discussed. 

Means.—Since the knowledge can 
only be gained through someone 
present at secret session ... 


The telephone rang. It was 
Mrs Stopforth. 

“Sorry to ring you so early. 
I met Homer Klist last night at 
the recital. I managed to have 
a word with him during the 
’cello solo. I think we can get 
Blopp after the session this 
morning. Be sure you’re there 
at twelve.” 

“ T wanted 3 

But Mrs Stopforth had rung 
off. 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth seldom 
permitted his icy exterior to be 

K 2 
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ruffled by an expletive, but he 
allowed himself the luxury now. 
He who, above all things, had 
“power of command,” could 
quell and shrivel with a glance, 
was unable so much as to get in 
a word. Who was Homer Klist? 
How should he be expected to 
know? What did she mean 
by ‘getting’ Blopp? He really 
must exert himself. 

He dressed, shaved and went 
‘below’ in the lift. It was a 
brilliantly sunny morning: the 
white spikes of the chestnut 
trees glowed against rich green, 
like candles on a Christmas-tree. 
The lilacs were almost out, and 
one or two copper beeches. He 
ordered coffee and croissant in a 
café, and unfolded his English 
paper. The news seemed re- 
mote, as remote as his own 


herbaceous border which, he 


had to admit, would make a 
very poor show against some of 
the blooms here. Time passed: 
he watched the traffic, observing 
the gendarmes, who seemed to 
be witty, authoritarian, cynical 
and philosophic at the same time. 
The whistles blew: the pent-up 
traffic, released, bore down upon 
the pedestrians. Yes, it was 
strange. He realised with a 
slight qualm that he was not 
the same man who was a high- 
ranking naval officer in England. 
Some metamorphosis had taken 
place. 

He arrived at the ‘‘ Maison de 
lEspoir’’ half an hour early: 
the parsimonious civil servant 
had only allowed the fountains 
to play for one hour over the 
period of the opening: the 
statues were now arid and 
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parched, with dry snouts. In 
the foyer the journalists, queasy 
and liverish, were drinking 
Perrier water at the bar. He 
looked for Mrs Stopforth, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. 
He finally tracked her down in 
the office of Bartolomeo, where 
she was smoking a cigarette 
with her feet on the table, talk- 
ing on the telephone to someone 
in Madrid. 

‘* Sit down,” she said. ‘‘There 
have been developments.” Bar- 
tolomeo, the Italian, rose from 
his typewriter, twirled round on 
his toes and shook the Admiral 
by the hand. 

“So you are 
Admiral? ’’ he said. ‘“ That is 
interesting. For us, we have 
the General at the head of the 
cavalry charge, with sabres 
flashing. That appeals to our 
national temperament. But for 
the British, an Admiral, cold, 
brave, calculating, patient—yes, 
one sees it, one sees it.” 

He turned swiftly on his toes 
again and left the room, leaving 
the Admiral nonplussed. He 
tried to imagine a defaulter 
doing the same thing at the 
Captain’s table on the quarter- 
deck, but the effort made him 
smile. How much of anything 
really mattered? Mrs Stopforth 
at last put down the telephone. 

‘** Let’s get out to the bar,” 
she said. ‘ Things are happen- 
ing: there’s nothing we can 
afford to miss.” Outside she 
ordered champagne and bent 
low, speaking in a low, com- 
pressed voice: ‘“‘We can get 
Blopp, but Hickenhopper wants 
him, too. Hickenhopper is close 
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to Ed. Birkbaum, who’s here 
for the State Department in 
place of Gruntz on the radio 
side. Now our only approach is 
Klist, whom I told you about— 
ah, there he is!” 

She broke off and advanced 
upon a young, bald American 
with rimless spectacles, slapping 
him on the back. ‘“ Why, 
Homer, old boy, old boy. How 
are you? Meet Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth. He wants Blopp!” 

The eyes flashed behind the 
rimless spectacles. Homer Klist 
spoke: ‘‘Blopp is a heel, a jerk, 
and a no-good guy. He’s a 
careerist, a fixer, a political 
contortionist with one ounce of 
moral scruple. He represents 
big-business, he represents Com- 
munism, he represents Henry 
Blopp. Ill get him for you.” 

With that Homer Klist took 
one of the canapés from the plate 
and disappeared into the crowd. 
Admiral Foxe- Forsyth now 
finally decided that it was time 
to call a halt, to get his business 
relationship with Mrs Stopforth 
upon a clear-cut footing. 

“Mrs Stopforth,” he said 
crisply, “‘I must ask you this. 
What do you think I am trying 
todo?” 

“Of course,’ she _ said, 
‘“‘ you’re trying to get Blopp.”’ 

“There must be some mis- 
take.” He groped. ‘“ May I 
ask, do we both know exactly 
why I am here ? ”’ 

Drusilla Stopforth stared. 

** J know why you're here.” 

ec Ah ! ? 

** Of course. 
Blopp.” 

Full circle. 


You want to get 


Confound Tim, 
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pushing him off on all this cloak- 
and-dagger stuff. What was 
more, putting him in the clutches 
of this infernal woman. What 
did she mean by ‘ get Blopp’ ? 
Do the fellow in? He drew a 
deep breath and began again: 
* You were put in touch with 
me through the Admiralty——”’ 

He got no further. Mrs Stop- 
forth grasped his arm in a grip 
of steel. 

“Here he is! 
finished the session ! ” 

A group of dispirited men 
were shuffling down the corridor 
outside the bar. Their shoulders 
were bowed, they walked as if 
they were chained together, their 
hands were dug deep in their 
trousers pockets. Even so, the 
Admiral recollected, had he seen 
a parade of inmates from the 
local “loony bin” shuffling down 
the country roads. 

“That’s Harry Blopp! In 
the middle.” 

The man, the chief United 
States delegate, looked sadder 
than the rest. His grey face 
was lined deeply: there were 
huge pouches under the yellow 
eyes, the flesh beneath the well- 
cut suit was shrunken, so that 
the cloth fell about his shoulders. 
A man with a commanding 
voice, who appeared to be his 
personal warder, spoke— 

“Turn right, Mr Congress. 
This is where you come in.” 

The sad procession disappeared 
into the hall where the journal- 
ists and photographers were 
waiting for them. Mrs Stop- 
forth grasped the Admiral by 
the arm and hustled him to the 
doorway. 


They’ve 
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‘*When he comes out, grab 
him. We can do it in the Salle 
Technique. Don’t let him get 
away with Hickenhopper.” 

She vanished into the crowd, 
leaving the Admiral nonplussed. 
He was quite determined now 
not to get Harry Blopp: in the 
meantime he deemed it his duty 
to listen to the press conference. 
The dispirited men were all 
seated on the rostrum with the 
arclights beating down on them 
and the camera flash-bulbs flash- 
ing. At length Harry Blopp 
leaned forward and began to 
read a statement. It was a 
very dull statement: the kind 
that passes straight through the 
mind, leaving almost nothing 
behind. Certain phrases were 
already familiar to the Admiral 
—‘ Reaffirm basic policy... 
we want Peace, but Peace with 
Honour... our military pur- 
pose... we cannot assume a 
basic policy has changed until 
that basic policy has become 
another, and second, basic policy.” 

There was polite applause 
when he finished, and _ the 
questions that followed were 
drowned in a flood of words 
which appeared to have no mean- 
ing. The conference ended and 
Harry Blopp, followed by his 
warder, made for the door. As 
he passed, the Admiral shrank 
back; but only to see a tall, 
dominating figure swoop down 
upon her victim and grasp him 
by the arm. 

“Mr Blopp,” said Mrs Stop- 
forth, ““I want you to meet 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth of the 
Royal Navy, who has a few 
questions for you.” . 
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The Admiral found himself 
shaking the limp hand of Harry 
Blopp: the tired spaniel eyes 
met his, it seemed, with resigna- 
tion. 

“ This way,’’ commanded Mrs 
Stopforth. 

She led the way through a 
communicating door into what 
appeared to be a broadcasting 
studio. A microphone stood on 
the table and the walls were 
panelled with fretted wood: 
through a large window strange 
beings moved, swam and gaped, 
like fish in an aquarium. Harry 
Blopp and his warder, a large 
American with a moustache, 
entered with the docility of 
tame dogs and sat down. 

“Have you got your ques- 
tions?’’ Mrs Stopforth asked. 

The Admiral, meantime, had 
been thinking hard. If all 
this backing and filling by Mrs 
Stopforth had been designed 
to provide an opportunity to 
discover from the Americans 
whether ‘ zunk’ had been given 
them, then he must go very 
warily. In the first place, ‘zunk’ 
could not be mentioned: in the 
second, a broadcasting studio, 
where the conversation might 
inadvertently be transmitted 
to millions, seemed hardly a 
discreet place even for the most 
guarded approach. What should 
he do ? 

He was saved by the appear- 
ance of a small, bald Semitic- 
looking American with an open 
collar and a red tie hanging 
loose. In his hand was a sheet 
of paper. 

** Sorry, Mr Blopp, but I have 
this line to New York.” He sat 
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down before the microphone, 
and began: “ This is Al. Shine, 
B.B.G. correspondent, speaking 
to you from Paris, France. 
This evening Mr Harry Blopp, 
chief United States delegate, 
forthrightly told the Euro- 
peans .. .” 

Mr Blopp, the warder, the 
Admiral and Mrs Stopforth sank 
back in silence while the corre- 
spondent read the report. The 
Admiral, relieved at the breath- 
ing space, thought it might be a 
little embarrassing for Al. Shine 
to be reading his piece in front 
of the man who had inspired 
it. More especially because Al. 
Shine’s version and Mr Blopp’s 
hardly seemed to coincide at 
any point. But Al. Shine was 
unmoved. Five minutes later, 
when he had finished, he began 
a long conversation into the 
microphone. ‘Is that you, 
Hagen? ... How was that? 
a Do you want a follow- 
up?... Well, ask him... 
You what? ... If you want 
a follow-up, [ll give you a 
follow-up; if you don’t want 
a follow-up, I won’t give you a 
follow-up. .. .” 

He went on for a long time 
talking to Hagen in New York, 
in the manner of Americans, 
always avoiding the crucial 
point when he came to it. At 
length the warder stood up and 
thrust a piece of paper in front 
of him. The Admiral could not 
see, but it appeared to indicate 
that a Very Important member 
of the United States Govern- 
ment was present. Could Mr 
Shine yield place? Al. Shine 
did yield place after a few 
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minutes’ more parley. Hagen 
could still not let him know 
whether a follow-up was wanted. 

“How was that, Mr Blopp?” 
he said. “ Did I get it some- 
thing near right?” 

‘You did a wonderful job,” 
muttered Harry Blopp. “A 
wonderful job.” 

In the meantime the Admiral 
had time to come to a decision 
about what was to be done. 
He had decided that on no 
account was ‘ zunk’ to be men- 
tioned. Moreover, there was 
not even to be a hint that he 
was remotely interested in any 
interchange on secret equipment. 
This was not so much because 
he doubted, even if ‘ zunk’ had 
been mentioned, that Harry 
Blopp would have remembered, 
but because it suddenly became 
crystal clear that this was the 
right course of action. Having 
been put in this strange position, 
however, he had to say some- 
thing. What he said was born 
of the realisation that he was 
but one of the phantoms in 
Harry Blopp’s tortured political 
life. If he had been Malenkov 
himself, Harry Blopp would 
probably not have known. 
He said— 

‘Would you care to com- 
ment on the basic policy of the 
United States, Mr Blopp ? ” 

The switch clicked down. The 
floodgates were open. Mr Blopp 
began to speak— 

** Well, sir, the basic policy of 
the United States cannot cease 
to be a basic policy until that 
basic policy has become another, 
and second, basic policy. .. .” 

It went on for quite a long 
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time until the Admiral brought 
the matter rather abruptly to a 
close. Harry Blopp and the 
warder shambled out of the 
studio. 

“That was splendid, _first- 
class, excellent!’ cried Mrs 
Stopforth. ‘We got Blopp. 
Next, it’s Garvice Weller! This 
is thrilling ! ”’ 

She dashed out of the studio. 
The Admiral mopped his brow 
with a handkerchief. 


Mary, the Admiral’s daughter, 
shared with him a strong sense 
of duty. There can, indeed, be 
few young women who would 
postpone a holiday in Paris by 
one day in order to preside as 
Chairwoman at the Women’s 
Institute, particularly if that 
involved a performance of a 
scene from the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ But Mary, 
who resembled more her mother 
than her father, being pretty 
and rather vague, had seen this 
a8 her duty and nothing would 
alter her determination. 

Now, at ten o’clock on the 
evening of his second day in 
Paris, the Admiral awaited the 
arrival of the airline bus at the 
Invalides. Since his meeting 
with Harry Blopp that morning 
he had eaten well: two good 
meals washed down with wine, 
followed by coffee and cognac, 
had left in him a sense of well- 
being. He saw the events at 
the “ Maison de VEspoir” in 
perspective: he had been set 
an impossible task and he no 
longer felt qualms about failure. 
He would do his best, of course ; 
but there was no longer that 
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nagging sense of urgency. He 
had lunched with an Armenian 
and discussed life. Now he 
awaited his daughter’s arrival 
with pleasure. She deserved a 
treat like this. He would give 
her a good time. He ought to 
have done it more often. 

Meanwhile he recollected what 
the Armenian had said: ‘ The 
trouble with the Americans as 
politicians is that they appear 
to expect results. Do they not 
know that for centuries our 
politicians have been wrangling, 
coming to agreement, making 
protocols, breaking them, shaking 
each other by the hand and 
stabbing each other in the back? 
We have had wars: we have 
made peace—and, happily, we 
have achieved nothing. We 
know that politics are based on 
human nature. But the Ameri- 
cans think there is a solution in 
politics, that you can get results 
like switching on a television 
set. Let us hope they go on 
believing it, for Paris would be 
a sad place without all these 
dollars.” 

Curious, the Admiral thought. 
An Armenian, too! Might well 
have been a Greek. Gave a 
man something quite new to 
chew on. 

The loud-speaker announced 
the arrival of the bus. Mary 
came up the steps and threw 
her arms round his neck. 

‘“ Daddy, isn’t this exciting ! 
The smell of it all—it’s quite 
different.” 

‘Garlic,’ said the Admiral 
briefly. ‘‘ Let’s get a taxi.” 


They went to the hotel. After- 
wards he intended to walk her 
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up to the Champs Elysées, 
where they could sit in a café. 
Obscurely, he wanted his 
daughter to see how well he 
knew his way about Paris. Quite 
easy to get on provided you 
were firm. Mary was enchanted 
with her room and the view of 
the square. The Admiral left 
her and returned to his own 
room: in a few minutes, how- 
ever, the door opened and he saw 
Mary, aghast, in the doorway. 

* Daddy, I’ve lost my hand- 
bag,’ she whispered. 

“c Hmm.”’ 

When moments of deep emo- 
tion struck him the Admiral was 
apt to say “ hmm.” 

‘* Have anything in it ? ” 

‘* My passport, my air ticket, 
my traveller’s cheques, my keys 
and five pounds.” 


The lot. For years, however, 
the Admiral had been imbued 
with the maxim, ‘‘ Don’t sit 


there, do something.”’ He rose 
now superbly to the occasion. 

“Back to the air station. 
Probably been turned in there. 
Not to worry.” 

But at the air station the 
handbag had not been turned in. 
The man at the information 
desk directed them, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, to the 
police. They took a taxi to the 
prefecture of the 7th Arrondisse- 
ment and went inside. The 
Admiral was not well acquainted 
with English police - stations, 
but this one struck him as very 
unorthodox. There were two 
long desks, arranged like an L, 
and the square in front was full 
of gendarmes in peak caps, 
laughing, chatting and smoking. 
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The Admiral clove a way through 
them to the desk. 

‘““My daughter has lost her 
handbag.” 

A weary-looking officer looked 
up from the newspaper. 

** Pardon, m’sieu ? ” 

“My daughter has lost her 
handbag,” repeated the Admiral. 

English, however, is not a 
language greatly spoken and 
understood by the French police. 
The subsequent battle for com- 
prehension was exhausting—not 
only because the Admiral’s 
French was distinctly of the 
school-room variety, but be- 
cause, intrigued, most of the 
fifteen gendarmes who had been 
standing about joined in. At 
length, tortuously, with gestures 
and monosyllabics, the facts 
were established. The handbag 
had been lost. The handbag 
belonged to the lady. Was she 
his wife? ‘She is my daughter,” 
said the Admiral, adding, as 
an extra touch, “ par hasard,” at 
which all the gendarmes joined in 
a hearty laugh. The facts having 
been established, the next debate 
touched on the probable return 
of the bag. This was carried on 
exclusively by the policemen, 
who appeared to entertain a 
low opinion of human nature. 
Mary by this time was in tears 
and the Admiral desperate. The 
policemen were shaking their 
heads and saying that there was 
no chance at all of ever seeing 
the bag, especially if there were 
any ‘ liquides’ in it. The Chef 
de Poste arrived. When told 
the story he lifted both arms 
and dropped them helplessly to 
his well-covered flanks. 
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** Une déclaration de perte,” he 
said. ‘‘ C’est tout " 

At this moment there was a 
confusion among the debating 
gendarmes and a tall, com- 
manding figure thrust through 
to the Admiral’s side. It was 
Mrs Stopforth. It was curious, 
but the Admiral had never been 
more pleased to see anyone in 
his life. 

‘What goes on?” she said. 
“T’ve tracked you from the 
hotel.” 

“ My daughter’s lost her hand- 
bag.” 

“Where? In the taxi, I 
expect. Don’t worry. We'll 
get it back. Don’t worry with 
these——”’ 

She indicated the policemen, 
addressed the Chef in a torrent 
of rapid French and hustled 
them out to the pavement, 
where the black Alfa-Romeo was 
waiting. Once again she let in 
the clutch and in a few moments 
they were back at the air station: 
Mrs Stopforth jumped out and 
approached the first driver. A 
rapid parley took place, a note 
was exchanged, and Mrs Stop- 
forth returned. 

“That will be all right,’ she 
said. 

“What did you do?” in- 
quired the Admiral. 

** Nothing. I said that the 
bag belonged to an exquisitely 
pretty girl who was desolated 
with grief. I told him there 
would be a reward. (A mille 
will do.) The word will 
get round. A combination of 
chivalry and cupidity is always 
irresistible to the French.” 
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“T do thank you!” cried 
Mary. 

‘‘ Nothing to it. Now what 
are you going to be doing while 
your father’s working? You'll 
need a young man—lI’ll send 
one round to meet you. About 
twelve tomorrow. Here’s your 
hotel.” 

She left them at the door 
and roared off into the night. 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth and Mary 
retired to their rooms: in an 
hour the telephone rang to say 
that a taxi-driver was waiting 
below with a handbag. The 
handbag was intact. Mrs Stop- 
forth, the Admiral decided, 


was a very remarkable woman. 
Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson’ re- 
mained unopened by his bed. 


It says much for the potency 
of Paris that on his third morning 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth ceased to 
find the atmosphere and events 
of the conference incongruous. 
It was a kind of dream, of 
course, but a pleasant one; 
and the background was painted 
in rich colours: the purple 
polonia trees in the park; the 
views across to the left bank 
which changed shade hourly ; 
the shifting pattern of speeding 
motor-cars ; the soft cloudland 
reflected in the Seine. Never- 
theless a whole lifetime of duty 
and companionship with the 
broad seas could not be dissolved 
in a moment: he was still 
determined to attempt his 
mission and to complete it 
successfully. 

This time he was resolved 
to thrash the matter out with 
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Mrs Stopforth, not allowing her 
to get away until he had been 
able to utter a few words. At 
the “ Maison de l’Espoir” he 
was not long in finding her: 
she was at the bar drinking 
champagne with Bartolomeo. 

“1 would like a word in 
private,” he said. ‘‘ Where shall 
it be?” 

Mrs Stopforth looked, rather 
furtively, over her shoulder. 
When at the conference she was 
always doing that. She bent 
forward and lowered her voice. 

** At the Exhibition of Modern 
Art. Twenty minutes from now. 
There is news.” 

The Admiral 
hint and withdrew. 


took the 
Seventeen 


minutes later he was paying his 
entrance fee at the exhibition. 
He stepped into the hall and 


shuddered at the monstrous 
figures, elongated and grotesque, 
which surrounded him. What 
could anyone see in them? 
Ought to be burned, not stuffed 
in @ museum. Soon Mrs Stop- 
forth arrived. She shook him 
by the hand. 

“How nice to see you!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ Did you get 
the handbag back ? ” 

“Yes. It was most kind 
of you. Mary is really very 
grateful.” 

“T hope shell be just as 
grateful for Maurice. He’s a 
nice boy and I’m sure he will 
look after her,” said Mrs Stop- 
forth. ‘* We'll walk round the 
pictures. It looks less suspicious. 
I think Garvice Weller is going 
to be all right. The British 
delegation are always a bit 
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sticky, but Padstow, the Foreign 
Office man, is coming round to 
my view.” 

The Admiral had a vivid 
impression of another terrible 
twenty minutes in a radio studio 
with the Rt. Hon. Garvice Weller. 
He spoke forcefully. 

** Will you please understand 
that I do not want to speak to 
Garvice Weller, nor, indeed, to 
anybody else. My visit here 
must be as unostentatious as 
possible.” 

‘** But I was told you wanted 
to know what was going on? ” 

**1 do, but in respect of only 
one thing. It’s a—a _ secret 
device whose details might be 
divulged by one of our people.” 

“Then, my dear man, the 
only person who can tell you is 
Garvice Weller—the man we're 
going to see.” 

The Admiral said rather 
stifiy: “As a serving naval 
officer I can hardly ask a Minister 
for details of what he says in 
secret session.” 

* That’s all right,” said Mrs 
Stopforth. ‘‘ He thinks you’re 
a@ journalist. A journalist can 
ask anything.” 

“1?” said Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth. ‘* A journalist ? ” 

“If you want to get what 
you're after, it’s the only way.” 

Mrs Stopforth paused opposite 
a picture of a lettuce. ‘* What 
a lovely Vuillard!” she ex- 
claimed. “I so much prefer 
him to Dufy and Bonnard. 
Don’t you?” 

“The only pictures I like,” 
said the Admiral flatly, “ are 
ships, Ships at sea. It'll prob- 
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ably mean a court martial, but I 
had better see Weller.” 

The British delegation at the 
‘** Maison de l’Espoir”’ had been 
marked by its aspect of 
calm and ineffable superiority. 
Whereas the Americans, with 
Harry Blopp shepherded by a 
huge detective, seemed doomed 
men, the French went about 
whispering intrigues and the 
Scandinavians yearned for their 
forests, the British delegation 
walked with calm eyes through 
the corridors. They were the 
eyes of men who had just been 
given a sum of five million 
dollars and know they are worth 
every cent of it. 

They sat now on the rostrum, 
with the Rt. Hon. Garvice Weller 
in the centre, looking down their 
noses. Two Foreign Office secre- 
taries with horn-rimmed glasses 
sat beside them, looking dis- 
approving. In fact, there was 
a strong impression that they 
found the whole sordid mechanics 
of a press conference unsavoury 
and distasteful. 

The Admiral had _ been 
stationed by Mrs Stopforth near 
the door at the foot at the 
rostrum. He happened, there- 
fore, to be between Padstow, 
the delegation’s public relations 
man, and what he termed the 
‘ AK’ line on the rostrum. He 
did not feel happy, but his 
mind was made up, and there 
was some relief in that. He 
would question Garvice Weller 
in as direct terms as he could, 
when the conference was over. 

At that moment Padstow 
leaned forward with a piece of 
paper. 
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‘* Will you pass it up?” he 
whispered. 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth could 
not help glancing at the message. 
It read: ‘‘ You are requested 
for a personal interview after. 
Shall I discourage them?” The 
Admiral passed the paper up, 
and in due time it came back. 
On it had been added: ‘ Dis- 
courage them.’ He passed the 
paper on to Padstow, but a new 
and fieree determination, akin 
to his conduct in naval war 
operations, had gripped him. 

Garvice Weller should talk to 
him. 

There was no need for Drusilla 
Stopforth when the conference 
ended. Garvice Weller, holding 
his papers and delighted that 
it was all over, found himself 
approached by a stocky man, 
with bright- blue eyes and a 
suspicion of side-whiskers, who 
planted himself in his path. 

‘We will have our interview 
in here,” he said firmly. With 
this, to Mrs Stopforth’s amaze- 
ment, he led the way into the 
empty studio. The three of 
them sat round the table. 

‘* Well,” said Garvice Weller 
meekly, ‘‘ what can I tell 
you?” 

The Admiral came to the 
point at once. 

‘* Has there been any inter- 
change of technical information 
during the course of this con- 
ference ? ” 

‘* Everything is technical,” 
said Garvice Weller, who was 
not a politician for nothing. 

‘“*T mean technical and scien- 
tific information as applied to 
weapons of war.” 
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Before Garvice Weller had 
time to reply, Mrs Stopforth 
chimed in: ‘‘ Something like the 
‘ zunk,’ for example.” 

The Admiral was dumb- 
founded. The word ‘ zunk’ 
had never passed his lips. How 
could Mrs _ Stopforth have 
known ? 

“* Zunk ’ is highly secret and 
must not be referred to,’ he 
said severely. 

“Tm sorry. There was an 
article about it in the French 
press about three weeks ago, 
but if it’s secret-———”’ 

Garvice Weller smiled suavely. 

“T think [I can set your 
minds at rest. Neither I, nor— 
I am sure—any of my colleagues 
have ever heard the word before. 
We, therefore, could hardly have 
discussed it. Now, if you will 
forgive me, I am due at the 
Quai d’Orsay for luncheon.” 

With a slight bow he left the 
studio. As the door closed 
behind him he heard a curious 
suppressed sound. It was one 
not often heard. It was Admiral 
Foxe - Forsyth laughing. The 
French press, eh ? 


The conference broke up next 
day and the last nail in its 
coffin was sealed by a statement 
recording progress, strength, 
cordiality, goodwill and closer 
bonds which had been knit. 
Admiral Foxe - Forsyth con- 
sidered his mission accomplished 
and did not attend. He had 
other matters on his mind; for 
his daughter Mary had returned 
to the hotel at three-thirty in 
the morning. It was noon before 
she met him downstairs. 
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“Daddy,” she said, “ I’d like 
some champagne.”’ 

Why not? In some respects 
champagne was superior to pink 


‘* Very well, my dear. The 
Ritz bar és 

A decision at which his father’s 
ghost nodded approval. They 
drove to the Place Vendome 
in a taxi and ordered the 
champagne. Mary’s eyes were 
sparkling. 

““ Tt was such a lovely day,” 
she exclaimed. ‘ Maurice is 
French and frightfully charm- 
ing and sweet. He took me 
to Versailles—and the Bois de 
Boulogne was looking quite 
heavenly with all the blossom.” 

‘“* And what kept you up so 
late ?” 

‘““We went to a night-club. 
Would you believe it, Daddy, 
a Creole woman weighing at 
least fifteen stone danced with 
mre.” 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth winced. 
His daughter dancing with a 
Creole woman! Black. In a 
night-club. Oh, well, it was 
Paris. 

“IT don’t know whether I 
should tell your mother that,” 
he said. 

“There was a girl called 
Carol,” said Mary. “She said 
she’d had dinner with you.” 

‘* Hmm.” 

‘*She said you were an ‘ old 
sweetie.’ I shouldn’t tell mother 
that either.” 


Once again the two Admirals 
in the club dining-room had 
reached the stage of cheddar 
cheese, but, quite exception- 
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ally, Admiral Foxe-Forsyth had 
called for port. 

‘**1’m relieved at your news,” 
said the Fourth Sea Lord, rais- 
ing his glass. ‘‘ You seem to 
have had quite a job. Hope it 
was enjoyable in spots ? ” 

‘* Hmm, yes. Curious place.” 

‘How were our allies, the 
Americans ? ”’ 

“The Americans?” said 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth. ‘‘ The 
trouble with the Americans in 
politics is that they appear to 
expect results. Do they not 
know that for centuries our 
politicians have been wrangling, 
coming to agreement, making 
protocols, breaking them, shak- 
ing each other by the hand 
and stabbing each other in the 
back? We have had wars: 
we have made peace — but 
happily we have _ achieved 


nothing. .. .” 
As he went on, the Fourth 
Sea Lord glanced at him humor- 


ously. Who would have ex- 
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pected old Foxy ever to talk 
like that? It was what came 
from mixing in politics. The 
gift of the gab. Foxy would be 
pleased that his new appoint- 
ment could be announced at 
last. Get him back to sea 
again. In the meantime he 
listened to the flow. ‘“ After 
all,’ concluded Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth, ‘‘ what can you do with 
a nation that regards a battle- 
ship as expendable ! ” 

It was half-past two. 
left the club together. 

‘* By the way,” said Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth as they walked 
down the Duke of York’s steps, 
“if you want to recommend a 
Dame of the British Empire, I 
have a candidate. The name is 
Stopforth. Or put her in com- 
mand at Whale Island.” 

He added: ‘‘ An admiral in 
Paris, all in all, is like an 
admiral on horseback. In the 
wrong place. Much better at 
sea.” 


They 





TANGIER, YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM. 


TANGIER, focal point for all 
Morocco, is, owing to its in- 
ternational status, the most in- 
triguing city in this fascinating 
land of mystery. Morocco—the 
name itself is Arabic and means 
‘Extreme West ’—is a land of 
feasts and delectable climate: 
it is also, in everything except 
longitude, thoroughly oriental. 
Fez, Mequnez, Marrakech and 
Tangier, in spite of their being 
west of Glasgow, are just as 
oriental in atmosphere and 
customs as Bombay, Bali, 
Bangkok or Hankow. It is a 
land which inevitably induces 


the ‘ laissez-aller’ disposition ; 
the Arabs have a word for this: 
‘ Mektoub’ (What will be, will 


be). And our doctors tell us 
that we foreign residents should 
leave Morocco, for a short time 
at least, every two years. 

Few can completely forget 
their first sight of the oriental 
world, its glorious colouring, the 
strange faces and the still 
stranger rapid-fire guttural 
tongues. It is like being trans- 
ported into a different sphere 
and, no matter where it may 
be, India, the Islands, China or 
here in Morocco, the feeling of 
intense novelty and the admira- 
tion for the picturesque scene 
must be the same. To me it all 
happened so long ago that I 
have forgotten something of 
what I first felt ; but I can still 
recapture much of it by going 


down to the quay and watching 
the arrival of newcomers just 
out from home, and seeing the 
looks of astonishment on their 
faces as they come smiling and 
bewildered down the gangway, 
no doubt wondering if the pictur- 
esque bandit who preceded them 
has somehow slipped past the 
customs and made off with their 
bags to his noisome den in that 
mysterious-looking native town. 
They do not need to worry, they 
will find him standing guard over 
their luggage at the customs 
benches and, by their dress 
and bags, having judged their 
status, he will be ready, in case 
they have not booked, to advise 
El Minzah, Rif, El Mebrouk, 
Isle de France or other suitable 
hotel. Any worries they may 
have had about rooms will be 
quickly dissipated ; their bags 
will be counted into the convey- 
ance—‘‘ One, two, three, four 
pieces. O.K.?” The bandit 
will take the modest tip with a 
smile, say ‘“‘ Thank you, lady,” 
and hand over his card on which 
may be read: 


Cara Burro. (Donkey Face.) 
BAGGAGE PORTER. 
TANGIER. 


It is ever an exhilarating experi- 
ence, this visit to the quay. I 
enjoy the picture and am always 
glad to return and gaze on it. 
My own first visit to Tangier 
was long ago. I arrived one 
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evening and was enchanted by 
the sight of the sun, in a cloud- 
less blue sky, going down behind 
the Kasbah on top of the hill; 
I already knew the Far East, 
but there was something intang- 
ibly different about Tangier as 
I saw it that first evening; I 
have since decided that it was 
the fact of its being so near my 
homeland—I had left a Scottish 
port only six days before seeing 
that sunset. 

In travel-time Tangier is no 
farther from home than Genoa, 
probably less. Four days by 
sea via Gibraltar, or about seven 
hours by plane, less by ‘ Comet,’ 
and one can be in Tangier, and 
what marvels are to be seen! 
Take, for example, Fez; and 
here I cannot do better than 
quote from F. H. Meller’s ‘ The 
True Morocco,’ in which he 
says: ‘“... yet I will say, 
without hesitation, that Fez is 
the most beautiful and interest- 
ing city in the world, and above 
all Fez still lives...” Mr 
Churchill has described Marra- 
kech in somewhat similar terms, 
and I am in complete agreement 
with both. But I will leave 
generalities ; for this is not in- 
tended as tourist propaganda, 
but as a portrayal of the ordinary 
simple things one may see here 
any day. 

Ah, yes, I had arrived that 
first evening at Tangier. So 
intent was I on getting ashore 
that I did not wait for dinner. 
I dressed at once and with the 
third officer, who knew the place, 
called a passing boat and was 
rowed ashore to land at the 
wooden steps of the inner 
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harbour. When the various 
touts and guides saw my com- 
panion they bade us a polite 
good-evening and wandered off 
on their lawful or unlawful 
occasions. Untouted and un- 
guided, we crossed the road, 
penetrated the city walls by way 
of an ancient, arched, Moorish 
gateway, guarded by stalwarts 
in barbaric rig of crimson and 
gold (they are there today 
—the gateway and the stal- 
warts) and passed into old 
Tangier, up the hill, leaving the 
Mosque on our left and entering 
the Soeco Chico (small market- 
place). There we called at the 
Café Central, an establishment 
still extant and little changed 
since the days when it was the 
veritable Stock Exchange and 
centre of intrigue of all Morocco. 
How many plots, international 
and private—kidnappings, raids, 
and the like—have been planned 
at those round-topped tables ! 

I have sat at one of those 
tables in the company of a 
small man with a neatly trimmed, 
pointed white beard, who might 
have been the original Captain 
Kettle. His name was not 
Kettle, it was Walter Harris, 
the famous ‘ Times’ correspon- 
dent, most assiduous of our 
old-time intriguers; a second 
Pére Faucauld ; and, like that 
intrepid Frenchman, wandered 
all over that untamed land dis- 
guised asa Moor. After saluting 
a tall burnous-clad individual he 
would say, ‘‘ Raisuli, headache 
of the Spanish Zone,” or, after 
the passing of another notable, 
“El Glaoui, Pasha of Marra- 
kech.”” There were others to be 
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seen in those days: Kaid Mac- 
lean (Sir Harry Maclean, at the 
time training the Sultan’s army) 
and members of his family, and 
the Marquis of Bute, who owned 
about half of Tangier in those 
days. 

Meanwhile we leave the 
‘ Central’ and immediately turn 
right into what appears to be a 
tunnel, about twelve feet wide. 
It is not a tunnel, but one of 
the main thoroughfares of old 
Tangier and, like the gateway 
and café, is today as I first knew 
it. On each side native bou- 
tiques and Spanish cafés rub 
shoulders. Music brings us to a 
halt. 

‘* What about trying our luck 
at roulette?” asks my com- 
panion. 

** Let’s !’ I reply. 

We enter the third-rate café, 
each buys two hundred pesetas 
of plaques, and we push our 
way through the polyglot throng 
of Moors and Europeans to the 
table. 

** Nada mas!” calls the crou- 
pier. The wheel slows. The 
clickety-click of the little white 
ball ceases, it has dropped into 
one of the partitions. ‘“ Zero!” 
calls the croupier and rakes the 
table clean: no one has bet on 
zero. 

I place my bets and lose with 
persistent regularity until, when 
only ten of my pesetas remain, 
the man with the rake calls 
** Ocho!” One of my bets is on 
eight, and thirty-five pesetas are 
pushed towards me. I was 
timid in those days: the smile 
of the painted lady at my side 
is disarming and, hating a scene, 
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I smile back at her as she scoops 
my winnings on to her own 
dwindling pile. After watching 
my last peseta go down the slot 
I begin to back away from the 
table. The painted one taps my 
arm. ‘* Try again’: she smiles 
and pushes a pile of plaques— 
uncounted—towards me; _ her 
luck has changed since the pur- 
loining of my only win; prob- 
ably she is no thief but is merely 
taking a protective interest in 
the obvious greenhorn she sees 
in me. I nod my thanks and 
play on. 

We have become partners ; 
for she advises me where to 
play and, following her lead, 
very soon I have recuperated 
my losses. Presently, tiring of it, 
I leave off. I cash my plaques, 
ask the cashier for two five- 
hundreds, return to the table, 
give one to my partner and 
wish her good luck and good- 
night. Again she plucks my 
arm. ‘ Wait and watch,” she 
says, and nods towards a young 
Spaniard who has just entered 
and placed a one-hundred-peseta 
note on twenty-six. 

The _ three - thousand - five- 
hundred-peseta win he places on 
the same number, and on the 
lines and corners forming its 
square—all of it. No one else 
bets on that turn of the wheel; 
he has the whole of the table to 
himself. He is smiling. An 
almost complete silence reigns ; 
the orchestra has stopped its 
musie and the dancers crowd up 
to look; only the clickety-click 
of the ball and an occasional 
hiss of indrawn breath is heard, 
all eyes are fixed on the wheel 
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trying to see into which number 
it has fallen. The sharp eyes of 
the croupier are the first to fix 
it. ‘* Twenty - six,” he calls. 
Everyone shuffles and the re- 
leased breath comes out as 
a concerted gasp. The lone 
gambler tries to put the many 
thousands he has received (I 
cannot remember just how 
many; about seventy, at least) 
on and round the same number 
again. His hands are trembling, 
and the plaques, all thousands, 
are slipping from his dithering 
fingers. The croupier assists 
him by pushing the lot away all 
except one thousand, which he 
manceuvres on to the number— 
the sum involved is beyond the 
set limit of the house. The 
wheel spins, again that deathly 
silence. The finger-nails of the 
demi-mondaine at my side are 
almost digging into the flesh of 
my arm. She is grimacing and 
biting her lips in an agony of 
suspense. The wheel slows: 
stops. ‘‘ Cinco!” calls he of 
the rake and scoops in the 
thousand. 

The Spaniard shrugs and 
smiles, then takes his left hand 
in his right, shakes it and says, 
“ Felicidades!*? Looking up 
from the stacking of his plaques 
he turns to all at the table and 
says something which I do not 
understand. I ask my partner 
to translate for me. When she 
has finished dabbing her eyes 
and has mastered her emotion 
she explains. It is his twenty- 
sixth birthday; it is also the 
twenty-sixth day of the month, 
and that one-hundred - peseta 
note had been his entire fortune. 
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He leans over the table, pats 
and slips a plaque into the hand 
of my partner: distress recog- 
nising distress. He skids another 
along the table to the croupier, 
picks up his winnings and moves 
over to the cash desk.- 

As will have been understood 
the place is no high-class casino; 
envious and rapacious eyes have 
watched the play; the good 
fortune of the lucky gambler has 
not passed unnoticed. He does 
not lose his head; he asks the 
cashier for five hundred pesetas 
and a receipt for the remainder. 
As he leaves the place he looks 
up at the star-spangled ceiling 
of the tunnel, steps outside and 
mingles with the shuffling crowd. 
It has been a lovely evening: 
it is a lovely night. 

Today there are no roulette 
wheels in Tangier; they were 
banned long ago at the request 
of the Spanish members of the 
international administration ; 
one wondered how the meagrely 
paid Spanish officers from their 
Zone could afford to play so 
recklessly until certain scandals 
followed by inquiries brought 
to light the fact of sadly depleted 
military coffers. One must now 
go to Marrakech to adopt this 
most absorbing method of losing 
money ; Marrakech has recently 
opened a municipal casino and 
those interested in roulette now 
go there. The ‘ Red city’ is, I 
feel sure, about to become a 
dangerous rival to Monte Carlo ; 
for the climate is superb, and 
the general attractions of the 
ancient Moroccan capital are 
intensely interesting. The Cote 
d’Azur can be miserably cold in 
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winter, even at noon; the sight 
of oranges peeping through snow- 
covered foliage is pleasing, but 
seen every day for a month it 
palls. If anyone knows of a 
better place for breakfast, in 
December, than on the balcony 
of a bedroom at the hotel 
Mamounia, with a full view of 
the snow-capped Atlas Moun- 
tains each time you raise your 
eyes from the table, I would 
like to know of it. 

At ten A.M. you will be in- 
clined to remove your Palm 
Beach jacket and carry it over 
your arm as you stroll along 
under the red walls of the old 
city, or along the magnificent 
orange-tree-lined boulevard of 
the modern town, or even sitting 
in your tandem-cycle taxi watch- 
ing the twitching leg muscles 
of the pedallers. It is not ad- 
visable to visit Marrakech in 
summer— between March and 
October—when the heat is trop- 
ical and almost unbearable ; 
those residents who are unable 
to spend the hot season in 
Europe invariably come _ to 
Tangier, where the heat is agree- 
ably tempered by sea breezes 
and where the wonderful bath- 
ing-beaches are a major attrac- 
tion. There are, however, 
rumours that we are to have our 
own municipal casino; it is to 
be part of the scheme at the 
public park now being laid out 
at the attractive ‘ Villa Harris’ 
—one-time property of Walter 
Harris ; this park, and of course 
the casino, are going to increase 
the popularity of our already 
popular city greatly, especially 
as it gives on to one of the finest 
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beaches in existence—not ex- 
cepting Waikiki and Papeete. 
At this I will leave roulette, its 
attractions and distractions. 


I have mentioned feasts. 
These are not everybody’s 
choice, though they are ours, 
and G., my wife, Denise our 
Parisian niece, and myself, sel- 
dom miss any of them. An 
invitation to a celebration at a 
humble Moorish home, or to an 
Embassy ball, is accepted with 
the same degree of interest. 
And we have three Sabbaths 
each week: the Moorish Friday, 
the Jewish Saturday, and our 
own Sunday. The main feasts 
of each religion are observed by 
all three creeds ; the ’Aid Kebir 
of the Moors (aptly named, by 
the French, ‘ féte des Moutons’), 
the féte des poules of the Jews, 
and our own Christmas, are all 
popular. 

The ’Aid Kebir is celebrated 
in commemoration of the story 
of Ibrahim and Ismail, his son 
by Hagar. The Muslim version 
differs from our Old Testament 
account which refers to Isaac 
son of Sarah, and relates that 
when Ibrahim founded Mecca, 
the Lord ordered him to offer 
up Ismail as a sacrifice. But 
when Ibrahim had bound his 
son and attempted, in vain, to 
cut his throat, the boy said, 
“OQ my father, bind your eyes 
with the turban end so that 
compassion for me may not 
paralyse your arm.” Ibrahim, 
overcome with admiration at 
the courage of his son, obeyed 
him, and uttering ‘* Bismillah ; 
Allah u Akbar!” drew the knife 
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across his neck. But in the 
meantime, at the Lord’s com- 
mand the Archangel Gabriel 
snatched the boy away and sub- 
stituted a sheep, so that Ibrahim, 
on unbandaging his eyes, was 
amazed to find the animal lying 
dead at his feet and his son 
standing unharmed near him. 
Each Muslim family kills its 
sheep, and for days before the 
event the bleating of the animals 
is to be heard everywhere as 
they are led, driven or carried 
through the streets. At this 
feast we, too, invariably eat 
mutton. Some days before the 
appointed time Achmed goes off 
and returns with his animal and 
a small bale of fodder. He is 
given more money ; he goes off 
again and returns with another 
sheep—ours—and more fodder. 
It is a thin time for the sheep, 
which may well be compared 
to the turkey at our Christmas- 
time, but the slaughter of sheep 
is on a far greater scale. The 
very poor may substitute the 
cheaper goat; but an animal 
will be slaughtered, and the poor 
will pawn or sell their goods and 
chattels to get money for this 
féte. The Jews go one better at 
their féte des poules, for a hen 
must be killed for every member 
of each family. This féte does 
not, however, affect us: we 
have no Jewish employees or 
intimate Israelite friends. 

On Thursday, the 14th of May, 
a gun thundered as the moon 
was seen to rise above the hills 
behind Tangier. At intervals of 
about a minute it continued to 
thunder for some time: Rama- 
dan had begun. This most 
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important period cannot be 
classed as a feast; really it is 
rather a grim time for the faith- 
ful, who must not eat, drink or 
smoke between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset during a full 
month, and when Ramadan falls 
in the height of summer it is 
a trying time indeed, and the 
Muslims become more or less 
tired and discontented; who 
would not? How would you 
like to be deprived, during the 
day, of food and drink, cigarette 
or pipe, then be awakened about 
every three hours during the 
night by a man blowing a horn 
outside your window, to be told 
it is time to rise and eat; then, 
after falling into a sound sleep, 
to be roused again merely to be 
told that you must now eat no 
more till after the firing of the 
sunset gun. There is, however, 
the compensation of an orgy of 
feasting after the gun has thun- 
dered for the last time. On the 
day following this last salvo no 
work is done apart from the 
preparing of a huge mound of 
‘cous cous,’ at which all hands 
take part—at its preparation 
and disposal. Life then settles 
down to normal for another 
eleven months. 

During Ramadan our staff, who 
live on the premises, go to their 
own homes. At about seven- 
thirty in the evening Achmed 
arrives with the big Ther- 
mos flask of La Kherra, the 
traditional soup of Ramadan, to- 
gether with a thing like a twelve- 
inch muffin and a dish of ‘Zlabia’ 
and other honeyed sweet things; 
a complete and delicious evening 
meal for my wife, Denise and 
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myself. Next morning he comes 
with his wife Fatma our cook, 
Aicha the table-maid, and the 
market basket; the housework 
is done, our mid-day meal pre- 
pared, and, after washing up 
and tidying the kitchen, off they 
go on their own occasions. This 
soup, muffin and sweetmeat re- 
past is a most satisfying one and 
we, at least, always look forward 
to Ramadan with joy. 


Recently Tamou, sister of our 
Fatma, left the French hospital 
with her new baby—Fatma her- 
self uses the British institution 
on such occasions; she is in- 
scribed there as Fatma B. She 
is greatly appreciated by staff 
and patients alike; her propa- 
ganda, when advising sister 
servants, both Moorish and 
Spanish, to use our hospital, 
sounds like an extract from the 
brochure of some luxury hotel, 
the treatment, service, comfort 
and food are all so wonderful. 
Fatma, one of my wife’s happy 
intuitions, was a beggar girl 
when first discovered; she is 
today the perfect cook-house- 
keeper ; Achmed, her husband, 
is just as perfect as house-boy. 

A few weeks past we were 
invited to the naming ceremony 
of Tamou’s baby, and at 10 A.M. 
on a Sunday morning we all, 
Fatma, Aicha, Achmed, Abdel- 
amet the small son, G., Denise 
and myself bundled into the car. 
Arrived at the ‘Douar’ where 
is the little home of Tamou, 
we stumbled over an approach 
crazily paved with broken bricks. 
Partly paralysed as I am, I 
had some difficulty with this 
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approach, but, once inside, I 
was to be specially cared for. 
The place was a one-roomed 
affair, furnished simply with a 
bed, a chest of drawers, a small, 
low hexagonal table, a Rabat 
carpet, and low cushions placed 
along the foot of the walls. 
Unable to achieve the uncom- 
fortable tailor-like attitude of 
the other guests I was made 
comfortable on a pile of small 
cushions; they were a little 
wobbly at first, but by careful 
balancing I managed to stay 
there. The baby, a lovely little 
girl, was asleep beneath a mos- 
quito-net on a pile of cushions 
similar to my own. I was sur- 
rounded by a bevy of Moorish 
ladies; on my right was a ‘ houri’ 
of about twenty-five; the al- 
most transparent veil did not 
hide her beauty, nor did it hide 
the vertical lines of small dots 
tattoo’d on chin and forehead, 
showing that she was a ‘ Chleuh.’ 
Those lovely, smiling, big black 
eyes belied the stories one hears 
about those barbarous Riff hill- 
men handing over their prisoners 
for mutilation to the females 
of their species: I could not 
imagine those glorious eyes look- 
ing on any such gruesome per- 
formance—she was no mutilator. 

Tamou bustled round over the 
preparation of the ceremonial 
mint tea, a horrible concoction 
composed of a minute amount 
of green tea, lots of fresh 
mint and lashings of sugar— 
a syrupy, sickly brew, and 
one is supposed to drink three 
glasses of the horrible stuff. 
A kettle of water was placed on 
@ roaring primus precariously 
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balanced on the rickety bricks 
before the door. Safely below 
the bed Tamou stowed the 
quart bottle of alcohol she had 
used to start the primus—no 
wonder there are so many dis- 
astrous fires in these ‘Douars’ 
—I did not like the hiding-place 
of that bottle: it was too near 
the baby. The female members 
of the party now settled down 
and, in the high-pitched squeaky 
voices affected by Moorish 
women on such occasions, began 
to discuss the name to be given 
to the baby. Our Fatma pro- 
posed the name which, after 
much chattering, was finally 
accepted. Everyone was now 
invited to witness the naming 
ceremony and the sacrificing of 
the traditional sheep—the poor 
old mouton again ; he is present 
at every feast! 

I hate seeing anything killed 
by having its throat cut, but had 
perforce to attend. The father 
brandished an_ ugly - looking 
knife, and recited something 
of which I understood only 
““Churia, bent Mohammed Ben 
Larbi (Churia, daughter of Mo- 
hammed, son of Larbi). As he 
used the knife I turned my head 
aside and was gratified to note 
that my ‘houri’ turned hers— 
no, she was no mutilator of 
prisoners. After the sacrifice to 
the future welfare of little Churia 
I returned with the ladies to my 
cushions and tea; the men went 
on with the dressing of the 
earcase. The ladies had just 
settled down to a good old chat 
when a concerted shout by the 
men outside caused them all 
to jump up. My beauty was 
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first on her feet ; she grabbed the 
baby and ran. G. and Denise 
dashed in; G. threw a bunch of 
keys to D. “Into the car and 
get the motor started,” she said, 
and to me, as she pulled me to 
my feet, ‘“‘ Hurry, the shack 
next door is on fire.’ Once on 
my feet I unearthed the bottle 
of alcohol and stuffed it in my 
pocket. As D. drove me the few 
yards to safety I saw men, 
women and children running 
from all directions. Everyone 
carried something that would 
hold water ; the smaller children 
brought useful enamel recep- 
tacles having a single handle ; 
men were pulling the poor sticks 
of furniture out of the burning 
hut; others on the roof were 
tearing off corrugated sheets. 
Achmed, I noticed, was on the 
roof. D. hurried back to join 
her aunt at the bucket-chain. 
Powerful hussies drew up water 
from the communal well which, 
luckily, was only about forty 
yards from the fire ; the drawers 
of water laughed and shrieked 
ribald remarks—generally on the 
efficiencies or deficiencies of the 
men of the ‘Douar’: there can 
be no excitement among Moorish 
women without this cheerful, 
harmless ribaldry which, in this 
case, seemed to spur the men to 
further effort; for they now 
joined in the shouting, telling 
all and sundry of the morals or 
lack of them, of the drawers of 
water: everyone knew what to 
do and all worked with a will. 
The fire-brigade was there in 
the incredibly short time of 
fifteen minutes; it had come four 
miles from the centre of the city 
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with a combined pump and five- 
ton tank of water; a reserve 
five tons tailing on behind. For- 
tunately their services were not 
required; those Moorish men, 
women and children had extin- 
guished the blaze ; all was peace 
again apart from the wailing of 
the poor old thing who had lost 
one rattan wall of her hut, a 
carpet partly burned, and the 
‘Zlabia’ which had been the 
cause of the outbreak. 

We finished our last glass of 
tea standing, then made our 
adieux: all the men had to 
leave now, for it became a 
women’s party till 6 p.M.; and 
we had a luncheon engagement 
anyway. 


I have spoken of climate; 
here in Tangier we have neither 
spring nor autumn as separate 
seasons, we go to bed at the end 
of a sultry day in October, or 
perhaps November; the tem- 
perature drops during the night 
and we are woken in the morning 
by the slash of rain on the 
windows — winter has come. 
Aicha brings in the breakfast 
trays, nods in the direction of 
the windows and lugubriously 
says, ‘Snails tomorrow!”’ 
Everybody is excited; it is an 
event of major importance, this 
ending of the continuity of hot 
days and nights; a blanket will 
now be put on all the beds. 
Fatma and Achmed are already 
digging out raincoats and gum- 
boots in readiness for to- 
morrow’s tramp over the hills 
snail-collecting. These will be 
on the menu for only a short 
time; one quickly tires of 
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them and goes back to good 
beef-steak. I get out of bed to 
look, it is so refreshing. The 
whole valley will now lose its 
desert-like, burnt-up aspect; in 
a short time it will all be green; 
to the north blue with acres of 
irises, to the east white with 
narcissi, and the woods at the 
top of the hill yellow and heavy 
with the scent of mimosa, The 
scorpions, centipedes and vipers 
will now go into their hidey- 
holes—we shall see them no 
more till next summer, about 
March. 


A couple of years back, re- 
membering the advice of our 
doctors, we used it as an excuse 
to visit England, and it was 
during our stay there that we 
were made aware of the opinion 
some people have of Tangier. 
We arrived late one Saturday 
night at our hotel in Camberley. 
On the following afternoon Tom, 
the eccentric Irish waiter, placed 
our table beneath a big elm 
about six feet from another at 
which were three ladies. Tom, 
whose imagination and English, 
to say the least, were extra- 
ordinary, and whose name as a 
boy might well have been Andy, 
took it upon himself to intro- 
duce our two parties, and pre- 
sented Lady Scott, widow of the 
recently deceased general, to 
La Contesse de Lisle. My wife, 
who is no more de Lisle than 
I am Heath Robinson Crusoe, 
rose nobly to the occasion, and 
with Lady Scott presented us 
to the other members of the two 
parties. After an embarrassing 
moment following the widow’s 
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explanation —from which we 
understood that the General 
had died with his boots on, and 
that his decease had been due to 
a high hedge and wide ditch—we 
settled down to our cucumber, 
tomato and lettuce sandwiches, 
tea and the polite conversation 
of such moments. 

“So you live at Tangier!” 
remarked a simpering spinster 
at the other table, ‘‘ I wonder if 
you have met our friends the 
Carlyle-Pages? They live in 
Africa, at Mombasa.” I was 
pondering on how I could tact- 
fully explain away the small 
matter of the five thousand 
miles separating the two cities 
when the other simperer did it 
for me. ‘‘ But, my dear, Mom- 
basa is in East Africa on the 
Indian Ocean, whereas Tangier 
is in the north on the shores of 
the blue Mediterranean.” After 
I had untangled this assertion 
by bluntly stating that we were 
at the western end of the Straits 
of Gibraltar and that our beaches 
are washed by the grey Atlantic, 
the other lady started again: 
‘**Of course, how very silly of 
me. Tangier has been so fre- 
quently in the news lately, it 
must be exciting to live in a city 
of contrabandists, gangsters, 
pirates and wild women.” ‘ It 
may be quite correct about your 
having read all these reports 
in your newspapers. It is from 
the metropolitan newspapers of 
France and England that we 
ourselves are made aware of 
these facts, and which give the 
impression of Tangier being a 
‘Rum-row,’ Chicago and Bias 
Bay all rolled into one; but 
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you may believe me, Madame, 
when I tell you that there are 
quite a lot of honest-to-goodness 
business men in our city. Con- 
trabandists—yes, Tangier has 
always been more or less mixed 
up with smuggling ; at one time 
it was the more serious matter 
of arms and ammunition—today 
it is the mildest of forms: 
cigarettes, tobacco, coffee, 
pepper and the like. As for 
gangsters—well, theinternational 
status is an attraction to a few 
of the type, and as for wild 
women, one does not need to 
go so far afield in search of them; 
every village and hamlet of our 
own ‘ Merrie England’ can pro- 
duce at least one of the species.” 

I then went on to tell the 
story of ammunition smuggling, 
recounted to me by a Swedish 
ship captain of the old days. I 
told the story as it was told me. 

‘*T was out for a stroll up the 
old mountain road,” he. began, 
‘“* when along came a cavalcade 
of donkeys, their panniers loaded 
with cases of tinned sardines. 
When the fastenings of one of 
the panniers carried away, the 
cases fell into a small ravine, 
deep enough to burst open one 
case. With much excited shout- 
ing the Moors climbed into the 
ravine and collected the scat- 
tered tins; after they had gone 
I scrambled down myself and 
retrieved a tin they had over- 
looked. You may imagine my 
surprise when on getting it open 
I found, not sardines, but ten 
ball-cartridges.” 

‘* What make were they ?”’ I 
had asked. 

‘** Don’t know: my knowledge 
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of ammunition was of the 
vaguest, it did not exceed the 
knowing of a few names: Snider, 
Martini-Henri, Mauser and Lee- 
Metford. They might have been 
any of these for all I was aware, 
though most probably they were 
Mauser; for it was at the time 
the Mannesmann brothers were 
so much in evidence in that 
part of the world: Germany 
had envious eyes on Morocco 
—before the ‘Panther’ of 
Agadir fame and the Algeciras 
conference.” 

By the time I had finished 
the story my tea was cold; it 
did not matter, for the others 
had eaten all the sandwiches 
anyway. 

Happy as I was to visit my 
homeland, I was pleased to get 
back to Tangier, and was as 
chirpy as a sand-boy that first 
evening as we strolled beneath 
the date-palms along the Avenue 
d’Espagne which runs parallel 
with the beach. We met a 
contrabandist friend that very 
evening. ‘ Hello there! back 
home again?” he greeted us. 
“And glad to be here!” I 
assured him. ‘* How’s the cigar- 
ette business ? ”’ 

‘** Not so dusty ! Lost another 
ship and full cargo seized last 
month, and was fined one 
hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pesetas into the bargain. 
However, ‘ Mektoub,’ one expects 
such things now and again in 
my business—can’t run clear all 
the time: anyway I’ve made up 
the loss since.” He has to my 
knowledge lost, by seizure, half 
a dozen vessels and their cargoes, 
but the fact that he continues is 
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proof that it must pay hand- 
somely: they are a cheerful 
crowd these smugglers, and one 
meets them at the best houses. 

One morning recently Fatma 
came into the garden in search 
of Cookie, my wife’s four-month- 
old bulldog. Seeing me there 
she said, “Buy me a nice 
chicken if you see the poultry 
woman.” Presently, over the 
hibiscus hedge I saw her. ‘ Oh, 
Rakhma, farouche?” I called. 
Rakhma disentangled a bird and 
held it for my _ inspection. 
“* Miziane! (Nice one) fifty 
pesetas,’’ she said. 

** Twenty-five !’’ I countered. 

** Forty-five ! ”’ 

‘** Twenty-seven-fifty.” 

** Forty!” 

I walked over to the hedge 
and handed her thirty - five 
pesetas. ‘* Barakaloufik”’ (thank 
you), she said, handing me the 
cock and stowing the money 
somewhere about her volumin- 
ous apparel. Everybody was 
satisfied, I had paid her the 
price we both had in mind from 
the start. The cock crowed 
happily ; how was he to know 
that he was intended as one of 
the main items of to-morrow’s 
cous cous ? 

Before the war I could have 
had the bird for two pesetas, 
about a shilling at that time, 
today I had paid the equivalent 
of four and sixpence. And so 
it is with everything. There is 
no lack of commodities, but 
everything, including house 
rents, is between 3-400 per cent 
higher than pre-war. However, 
as if is apparently the same 
everywhere else, we cannot 
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grumble: we can get every- 
thing we could wish for. In a 
letter from a Scottish friend I am 
informed that the cost of food, 
north of the Tweed, is out- 
rageous — 35s. a bottle, when 
you can get it; no, we must not 
grumble here; it is available, the 
best brands, at about half the 
price my friend is paying. 

Our market-days are Thurs- 
day and Sunday: in the early 
mornings of these days the 
roads leading into the city are 
thronged with donkeys and an 
occasional camel caravan, lorries 
and that main beast of burden, 
the Moorish woman, all loaded 
with the produce of our own 
International Zone farms and 
those of the Spanish Zone. The 
Socco Grande is crowded till the 
early afternoon, when every- 
thing is cleared away, and the 
place hosed down and swept 
clean. The entertainers now 
take over. The egg- and flower- 
sellers and the seller of Kohl 
may dally on the outskirts, but 
the great concreted space itself 
is given over to the Toubib (the 
native doctor), who sits in the 
midst of his junk, a veritable 
Paddy’s market. The bulk of 
the crowd, however, are to be 
found round the pitches of the 
tumblers, the snake - charmer, 
and the story-teller. 

We stand for a moment watch- 
ing the long-haired gentleman 
with his baskets of asps and 
puff-adders. My wife, who does 
not enjoy the sight, says, ‘‘ Let’s 
move over to the story-teller.”’ 
She speaks Arabic like a native, 
and is soon engrossed in the 
story. It is told much as it 
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was in the market- place of 
old Bagdad in the days of 
the thousand-and-one-nights and 
Haroun-al-Raschid. The stories 
have been handed down the 
centuries from generation to 
generation of families who are 
the descendants of, and still are, 
the historians of the land. As 
the story ends, G. gives her 
donation and we walk away. 

** What was it all about?” I 
say, not having understood a 
word. It was all too fast for my 
Arabic, which anyway does not 
get me far beyond the kitchen. 

‘** About a sailor who had a 
bottle, and when he uncorked 
his bottle a djinn came out, 
jumped on his back and made 
his life a misery,” 

‘**Sailor’s name Sinbad?” I 
ask. 

‘* How did you know ? ” 

‘*T was at sea with him long 
ago; he was bosun of my first 
ship and a cantankerous old 
blighter he was. He used to 
give the sailors a dog’s life, 
especially after he’d opened his 
gin bottle.” 

‘You are a clown, aren’t 
you? Of course you are; you'll 
be saying next that you were at 
sea with Noah as well.” 

‘** You’re right, I was, but he 
was a different type; a real 
decent sort; all he thought 
about was the welfare of his 
animals and getting them safely 
ashore. He was boss cattleman 
on board a bull-boat I was in, a 
fine fellow in every way—bred 
pigeons and raised some really 
intelligent birds.” 


I would like to make one 
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small reference to the ‘ laissez- 
aller’ character born of residence 
here. Before we settled at 
Tangier—during the wandering 
years —my wife would have 
been infuriated had one of her 
maids broken a single item of 
her beloved Japanese tea-ser- 
vices. Recently we had visitors. 
“Tea?” whispered Fatma; 
my wife nodded—our guests 
were British. Suddenly there 
was @ hullabaloo in the kitchen; 
a erash, a yell from Fatma, 
and a howl from Cookie, then 
silence until a sobbing Fatma, 
a tray hanging loosely from her 
hand. 

“What happened, 
Are you hurt?” 

‘* No, Madam, not hurt, but 
the tea-things is all break. 
Cookie-dog get under my feet 
and all things fall.” 

“Is Cookie hurt ? ” 

** No, Madam, he eating milk 
on kitchen floor, very happy, 
but all things break,’ sobbed 
Fatma. 

** Well, if no one is hurt why 
ery over a little spilt milk?” 
A watery smile came to the eyes 
of Fatma when my wife closed 
the incident with, ‘‘ Get out the 
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Satsuma set and 
tea. ‘ Mektoub.’” 


make more 


Today, the 2nd of June 1953, 
all international Tangier is 
tuned-in to announcements from 
London; it is a big event 
here, this Coronation of, as all 
our French friends say with 
profound reverence, Elizabeth 
d’Angleterre. My own radio is 
telling me all as it occurs ; I am, 
in fact, there in London, and I 
join in with the acclamation of 
those in the Abbey. I rise and 
shout: “VivarT Re@iIna ELIZA. 
BETHA ! VivaT! VivaT! 
VivaT!” 

At my shout the flowers in the 
big vase on my desk stare at me 
with crimson mouths agape; 
Fatma rushes in to see what is 
happening. I am standing look- 
ing mistily at the photograph of 
my Queen: Fatma understands, 
she looks at the photo, smiles and 
says ‘“* Miziana.”” There is a 
wealth of expression in her 
meaning (‘She is good and 
beautiful’’). She then leaves 
me to my emotion. 

Rarely has __ international 
Tangier celebrated a ceremony 
with the sincerity of today. 





SWEET WILLIAM AND JUDY. 


BY KOBOLD KNIGHT. 


In the still morning watches 
grunts and gurgles from the 
bedside informed the man that 
the population of the sleeping- 
chamber had unlawfully in- 
creased to three. They were not 
the noisy ‘ sloshings’ and slob- 
berings that normally emanated 
from the bulldog’s authorised 
sleeping-place, a corner of the 
landing between Judy’s room 
and her parents’—‘ Horrible old 
beast, he keeps me awake at 
night !’’ said Judy—but were 
altogether subdued and apolo- 
getic ; for William well knew he 
had no business in the bedroom. 

Waking, the man saw, against 


the glimmer of the African night 
which flooded in through the 
wide - flung windows, the sil- 
houette of the grossly shaped but 
well-beloved beast with the head 
of a monster ape and the body 


of an all-in wrestler. Sweet 
William, to wit, the son of many 
champions. 

William had begun this noc- 
turnal invasion only since they 
had taken him to the vet. 
Before that journey he had been 
well content to snortle and 
scratch and slobber on his raised 
dais between the two rooms. 
But now he came, solemnly 
unobtrusive, in the small hours 
of the morning, to sit quietly by 
the bed until the dawn. For the 
vet had said that William was 
soon to die; had only a few 
weeks to live, in fact. It was as 


if the old dog, white now of 
muzzle and of limb—that had 
once been a glistening and lovely 
dark brindle—had listened and 
understood. 

The man’s hand groped from 
the coverlet ; found and fondled 
the great silken-like head. 
William stirred appreciatively. 
The man lay—remembering. 

It seemed incredible that this 
huge, powerful balloon-paunched 
animal was the same tiny black 
toad-like pup Judy had brought 
back from Stoke Newington in 
the car, when William, as yet 
unnamed, had sprawled over her 
little cupped hands like a lump 
of peppered putty. Indeed, the 
man had been dubious of the 
whole affair: a dog in the 
middle of lLondon’s blitzes— 
absurd. But mother had per- 
sisted: no home is home with- 
out a dog, Daddy. And Judy, 
four years old and eager to grab 
everything from life, had cried : 
“A dog? Oo, yes! Oo, let’s 
get a dog!” 

“This is the animal,’ the 
shopman said, indicating some- 
thing inertly spread-eagled on 
the straw in the box. Mean- 
while William’s sister, a bounc- 
ing white beauty, scampered 
about the enclosed space invit- 
ing the somnolent one to play. 
“ He’s a bit quiet just now,” 
said the dealer, ‘‘ because I’ve 
just given him a pill. But he’s 
a fine chap and he’s got a pedi- 
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gree that goes back to William 
the Conqueror, almost. Best 
pup in England at this moment, 
I should say. Why, a South 
American dealer paid two-fifty 
guineas for one of the last litter 
—-an older dog, of course .. .” 

‘““T want the white one, 
Daddy! Look how she jumps 
about ! ” 

“Sorry, missy, she’s sold. 
Forty-five pounds was her price. 
Dogs are cheaper, naturally. 
Like to see the father—Cham- 
pion Courageous ? He’s just in 
here.” 

He pushed open a flimsy door 
and both Judy and her father 
recoiled in horror. There 
waddled out something gross 
and monstrous that dribbled 
and wheezed and was as wide 
as it was long. The man could 
have sworn that he saw flames 
spirting from its sunken 
nostrils. 

** Quite harmless,’ the dealer 
hurried. ‘‘ He won’t hurt you. 
No bulldog’ll attack a person 
unless that person is up to no 
good and trying to get away. 
Aha, that’s when you’ve got to 
watch out—when you’re trying 
to get away. Most peaceful 
breed in the world, if you don’t 
spoil ’em—beat ’em, or some- 
thing. I’ve handled only bull- 
dogs for thirty years odd and I 
know them better than I know 
humans ! ” 

They bought William, and 
Judy held him lovingly while 
her father bought biscuits and 
other dog-food. Then Cham- 
pion Courageous seemed to dis- 
cover @ new and particular 
interest in the pup and the 
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young lady who held him. Judy 
hurriedly passed the pup to the 
dealer. At last they were safely 
in the car, and so Sweet William 
came home. 

The pup recovered miracu- 
lously from the effects of the 
pill and soon began an exhaus- 
tive tour of inspection of every- 
thing in his new world, biting 
all things with his needle-sharp 
teeth to test their solidity—from 
chair legs and flounces to human 
hands. Judy, until this time 
adoring the microscopic monster, 
modified her dog-worship a little 
when she felt the prick of the 
sharp teeth—and it was then 
that Sweet William discovered 
his first game. That was: 
chasing Judy. 

Convulsed with mirth, Daddy 
and Mummy stood by the French 
windows overlooking the garden, 
while a small and _ terrified 
maiden tripped towards the 
house in full retreat before a 
miniature black bulldog half as 
big as a rat, but close on her 
heels with murderous intent. 

Sanctuary was the settee in 
the living-room. A flying leap 
took the fugitive on to it, and 
young William, the image of a 
black toad, threatened ineffec- 
tually from the parquet in a 
shrill falsetto growl. Thus safe- 
guarded, Judy recovered her 
interest and her love. ‘“ He 
does prick!” she said. “ He 
hurts! But he’s only a baby. 
What’s his name going to be? 
William — like the shopkeeper 
said ? ”’ 

“ William the Conqueror?” 
the man asked. 

“No,” said Judy decidedly. 
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“Sweet William, like the 
flowers. He looks like a little 
flower.”’ 


Out of the mouths of babes... 
thought Judy’s parents. For 
even if Sweet William looked in 
fact more like a gargoyle, or like 
one of those black rubber dog- 
dolls that put out a red tongue 
when you squeeze them, there 
was undeniable beauty in his 
ugliness. So Sweet William he 
became. 

That night, after a meal of 
milk and soaked white bread, 
which the pup wiped off on 
Daddy’s trouser-leg, establishing 
a lifelong habit, Sweet William 
was put to sleep with many a 
preparation and ceremony in a 
rug-padded cardboard suitcase 
set in a corner of Judy’s room. 
Later, when the air-raid sirens 
split the night-silences with their 
rasping alarum, the parents 
heard Judy muttering words of 
comfort to the sleeper. 

True child of the ‘blitz,’ 
William grew up to accept the 
thunder of the bombs and the 
crack of the anti-aircraft guns 
as a mere part of normality. 
He and Judy played happily on 
the back lawn while crunch 
after crunch devastated London’s 
dockside. They peered together 
through a window-pane at a 
sky lighted up like day by flares 
dropped by the enemy before 
an attack, and they thought— 
no doubt both of them — how 
beautiful it was. When the 
sirens screamed, small William’s 
tiny black ears would set back 
in puzzlement, but there was 
no fear. Fear and anxiety 
mercifully afflicted only the 
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elders, who were ever careful to 
conceal their alarm. 

All this until, when William 
was a slightly older dog, the 
sirens sounded, there was a 
bang, and a bomb-splinter re- 
moved a part of the house’s 
guttering. It fell on the lawn 
close to William’s precious per- 
son. The small bulldog lolloped 
indoors in the wake of Judy, his 
gait always that of an intoxi- 
cated sailor, recovered himself, 
and seemed to think things out. 
“These persons who make the 
bangs,’”’ he was obviously think- 
ing, “‘ are not doing it just for 
fun, as I thought. They are 
trying to hurt us!’’—and he 
growled menacingly towards the 
outer world, while keeping his 
valuable head always well in the 
lee of the doorpost. 

Thereafter, when the sirens 
screeched, Sweet William was 
indignant, dashing about the 
house and barking, as if warning 
the assailant what he would do 
if he could come upon him. Not 
until the ‘ All Clear’ sounded 
would he calm down again. 

At this time he was a well- 
grown and particularly fearsome- 
looking animal, his lower jaw 
jutting out a good half-inch 
more than in most bulldogs, his 
two white lower fangs perman- 
ently obtruded over the upper 
lip, and his eyes, wide-set and 
lovely, looking with dignity and 
steadfastness upon a topsy-turvy 
world. Judy loved nothing 
better than, with William be- 
side her in the back seat of the 
car, to put her small delicate 
face against the rough and 
rugged William’s—for the bene- 
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fit of perhaps a queue waiting 
outside a shop. ‘“ How brave 
they must think I am,” thought 
Judy. 

From now on, too, humans— 
and other dogs—made polite 
way for William on the pave- 
ment, as he came snuffling and 
snorting at the end of a leash 
behind Judy. Old ladies said 
“Oh my!” and jumped, and 
other dogs, seeing that menac- 
ing face afar off, deviated into 
the road. A delivery boy with 
a case of beer and a habit of 
flinging open the kitchen door 
and entering without ceremony, 
one day left the case in mid-air 
and vanished like a zephyr 
down the steps. Not unnatur- 
ally William gave pursuit. A 
man who ran could be up to 
no good. The last seen of the 
delivery boy was the seat of 
his trousers as he vaulted the 
garden gate. He never came 
again. 

Not that William was in the 
least belligerent. In fact, the 
reverse. Unthinking animals 
(rather than brave ones) ap- 
proached him sometimes in the 
street, and some had even bitten 
him. Sweet William never once 
lost his temper. He would 
suffer the pain in silence and 
then, jaws working a little as 
if in warning, would let himself 
be led on. No boxer could have 
had a more complete control of 
temper. That he still had tem- 
per was manifest, at least to the 
man, his master. Certain ‘teas- 
ing games’ on the lawn produced 
in William at last a certain un- 
mistakable stubbornness which 
boded no good for anybody ; 
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which said, “‘ Thus far, thank 
you, but no farther!” The 
only thing to do with an angry 
bulldog, those who have known 
the species will affirm, is to 
apologise and withdraw. 

Less serious were the games 
with Judy. Out of some 
atavistic recollection William 
delighted in a game of ‘ bullfight- 
ing,’ charging Judy again and 
again as that young lady, gig- 
gling, waggled an ancient cloth 
(used for ‘ picnics ’ on the lawn). 
The bout usually ended in a 
scrimmage on the grass, dog, 
child and blanket being factors 
in the mélée. After the fracas 
Sweet William was quite content 
to retire to the rose-garden, a 
level below the lawn, where he 
would relax happily, sometimes 
for hours, ostensibly ‘“‘ smelling 
the roses ’’—like Ferdinand the 
Bull, whom he resembled in 
many more ways than one. A 
gargoyle in the bower! 

Two things William could not 
stand. The one was a wheel- 
barrow. The gyrating of the 
one wheel sent him at once into 
a paroxysm, during whose spell 
he bit the barrow and (more 
moderately) all within’ the 
vicinity. It was a species of 
the ‘dog-barmies,’ an ailment 
which breeders will tell you 
afflicts all the canine kind. The 
second was Daddy’s habit of 
teasing him with an ancient 
Jersey milk-can whose lip 
flapped open threateningly, as 
if to bite. Until he grew old, 
William had only to be shown 
that milk-can to launch himself 
through the air in a furious 
assault at the indignity. And 
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a full-grown bulldog hurtling 
through the air is no minor 
missile. Father learnt to modify 
his amusements. 

In all this time the attack on 
London was intensified. Now 
came the Flying Bombs, and 
many a game of Charging the 
Blanket had to be interrupted 
while child and dog ran for the 
Morrison shelter within the 
house. It was, in fact, more of 
a moral support than anything 
else. It could have done little 
more, at the best, than to pro- 
tect the family against the impact 
of a fallen ceiling. But William, 
from long training since his 
birth, learnt that when the 
sirens screamed the shelter was 
his refuge. He led the way, 
always, on the warning, to that 
sanctuary, closely followed, as 
a rule, by Judy and her pals. 

They were huddled in the 
shelter one night—two adults, 
a child and the bulldog—when 
the Flying Bomb hit a corner of 
the house. There was surpris- 
ingly little noise, apart from 
that of the explosion, but all 
within the well-loved home was 
now chaos. The roof stood wide 
open to heaven, the ceilings 
were down, doors were wrenched 
off their hinges and flung wide ; 
not a pane of glass was any- 
where, except on the floors, 
which resembled an ice skating- 
rink. William, who until the 
moment of the impact had been 
squabbling with Judy over pos- 
session of a corner of the shelter, 
was blown out of the contrap- 
tion, through the grill, and lay 
buried in debris in a corner of 
the room. 
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Father dug him out, happily 
finding him unhurt, if more than 
a little indignant at the insult to 
his person. Wardens arrived, 
expecting to find corpses, and 
were sent upon their way to 
more urgent cases. Daddy and 
Mum, followed by a bewildered 
small girl and an angry bulldog, 
began clearing up the mess in 
the night. 

Soon after this event Judy 
fell ill and had to be taken to 
hospital for an operation. Wil- 
liam wandered the house discon- 
solate, all night, looking for her. 
The man-nurse who brought 
her back, before almost she 
had fully regained consciousness 
from the ‘op,’ was indignant. 
‘Why the hell some of you 
people can’t think more of your 
kids than to have ’em removed 
so soon ...,’” he protested. 
Daddy, who took the lifeless 
body from him and laid it 
gently on the bed, could have 
said much but held his peace. 
He was employed in a particu- 
larly confidential capacity by 
the war-time government, and 
he knew what they might expect 
from the enemy that night and 
on the nights immediately to 
follow. The attacks came, a 
profusion of Flying Bombs, but 
happily none fell near the de- 
vastated house, and Judy slept 
through and mended, the faith- 
ful Sweet William like a sentinel 
by her cotside. 

The war madness ended and 
with its ending the family de- 
cided to migrate to South 
Africa. William, now, was the 
complication. A fully grown 
and most ferocious-looking bull- 
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dog, although as harmless as 
any kitten, he needed a special 
convoy to himself. Or so it 
seemed. A great deal of nego- 
tiating with the authorities at 
last produced permission for 
Sweet William to leave his own 
native shores, but first a crate 
of specified dimensions had to 
be built for him, and he had to 
be shipped in advance at a 
certain hour on a certain day, 
ete., ete. 

And in this interim of waiting 
there was one little incident 
which made Daddy recall the 
information given him by the 
Stoke Newington dog - dealer. 
An enterprising - gas - meter 
reader, finding the house appar- 
ently deserted—more or less in 
ruins, in fact—wandered in to 
read the meter. William greeted 
him most affably, he later told 
the parents, but when, having 
read the meter, he tried to leave 
by the front door, the bulldog’s 
whole demeanour changed. He 
stood squarely in the doorway, 
snortling. As the gas-company’s 
man advanced so did Sweet 
William, to such effect that the 
gas-man retreated again. This 
went on until the family’s return, 
at a quarter to one, when they 
rescued an exhausted and petri- 
fied official from the corner be- 
tween the hall and the kitchen, 
where he had taken refuge. 

“‘ He’ll never bite anybody!”’ 
laughed father, after this epi- 
sode. But there he was wrong. 
William did bite. Just once. 
But it was to be in another land, 
and with dreadful result. 

The voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope was happily with- 
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out much serious incident— 
except again, perhaps, for Sweet 
William. That gentleman, sep- 
arated by the embarkation 
authorities from all that he 
loved and cherished, not un- 
naturally resented being put in 
a barred crate made according 
to specifications —even for a 
bulldog. They saw him on 
the wharf at Southampton, a 
puzzled-looking monster in a 
barred box, and they comforted 
him through the bars. But they 
were not permitted to help his 
transit to the great ship. They 
learnt only later of the hoisting 
of William’s crate to the lazar- 
ette deck over the stern and of 
the optimistic attempt of the 
second cook to ‘air’ William 
on the lead about the deck. 
The airing passed off well. It 
was when it was time for the 
bulldog to be put back into the 
crate that the entertainment 
began ; for Sweet William had 
other ideas—and when William 
made up his mind to carry out 
an idea not juggernauts would 
have deterred him. He declined 
politely to re-enter the crate; 
then less politely. He must 
have felt, one may suppose, that 
crates were not in keeping with 
his dignity. Or perhaps he 
thought that the crate, the 
attendant and the ship itself 
were all accessories to a diaboli- 
cal plan to kidnap him and take 
him away from those he loved. 
The distracted cook summoned 
assistance. By this time Wil- 
liam was slavering, red-eyed and 
threatening murder. 

Cooks, assistant cooks and 


deck-hands had to fly for their 
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lives, it was related. They 
scrambled up ventilator shafts 
to be out of harm’s way and 
vaulted for sanctuary to the 
topmost of a stack of rafts. 
The whole of the Third Class 
passenger complement assembled 
to watch the rodeo. Scouts were 
sent to find the owner of the 
fury, but he was not then on 
board. In the end a deck-sailor, 
later to be William’s great pal 
on the ship, cunningly lassoed 
him from the rear. The panting 
bulldog was trussed, rolled in 
a blanket and then cautiously 
shaken out of the blanket into 
his crate. 

As mild as milk, Sweet Wil- 
liam suffered himself to be led 
about the deck next morning 
by Judy and re-entered the 
crate without demur when that 
little lady asked him to. 

“*T don’t like that bulldog of 
yours,” said the Chief Officer. 
“He snarls every time he sees 
me.”’? What a slander, for of 
course bulldogs do not snarl. 
They snort, merely, and that 
not from temper but from the 
artificial malformation of the 
nose, painfully broken in the 
breeding during the dark cen- 
turies when the dogs were used 
for bull-baiting. Noses got in 
the way. Without the nose 
those terrible jaws could get a 
grip. It is a grip which, once 
squarely affixed, nothing will 
relax save a rude tearing of the 
victim’s flesh. 

Even when bulldogs are angry 
they do not snarl. They squeal 
—like pigs. 

This slander reported to Wil- 
liam’s new friend, the deck-sailor, 
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that worthy said indignantly, 
“Snarls? Lumme, J snarls 
every time I sees that perisher!”’ 
He passed a lean hand under 
William’s heavily studded collar, 
and the dog snortled his pleasure. 
‘“‘He’s frightened of your breath- 
ing, me beauty. That’s what the 
snarls is—breathin’.”’ 

As the ship entered the tropics 
William’s breathing became 
more and more laborious, and 
the man recalled unhappily the 
story of the pup they had tried 
to take to South America. He 
had died in the tropics, unable 
to breathe. And now, as the 
intense heat smote him, William 
lay gasping and fighting for 
breath, while those who loved 
him best sat by him, bathing 
his great head with cool water. 
The day-and-night struggle for 
air to breathe exhausted the 
dog and at last he lay inert, too 
weak to fight more, too weak to 
eat. 

‘* There’s just one hope,”’ said 
the cook. ‘“ I'll get him below to 
the cool-rooms and I'll try ice 
and see if I can’t get him to take 
a bit of salmon or scrambled 
egg or something. Come on, 
old man—you come with Uncle ”’ 
—and he staggered towards the 
companion-ladder carrying the 
heavy burden in his hairy arms. 
Daddy, mother and Judy fol- 
lowed anxiously. 

William survived. Indeed it 
is to be seriously doubted if 
he wanted to return to his crate 
and private deck at all; for in 
the cool-rooms the cooks fed 
him on such fare as would make 
a post-war Englishman keenly 
envious. But the tropics were 
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behind the liner now and the 
weather had cooled appreciably. 
When Table Mountain hove in 
sight Sweet William was his old 
self again, and beside himself 
with delight at the prospect of 
feeling his pads on the solid 
earth again. 

It had troubled the man not 
a little that William might object 
to a black or coloured face. The 
bulldog had never seen a black 
man in his life. What horrible 
complieations would arise if 
Sweet William had a sense of the 
colour bar! But the man was 
soon at his ease on this point. 
As he led the delighted William 
along the level gangway to a 
crowded wharf, an African 
porter just in front of the bull- 
dog, and hearing the snorts, 
turned to look. At sight of 
that ferocious fur-face the man’s 
eyes widened in horror and he 
ascended into the air by an 
apparent act of levitation, find- 
ing the planks again some yards 
from the danger. William took 
not the least notice of him. 
Black, white, coloured, big or 
small, William loved them all. 
He was a friend of all the world. 

In the new house William 
was introduced to his sleeping- 
quarters and shown where his 
water-bow] had been placed. In 
this last he took immediate 
and constant interest; for the 
weather was warm by English 
standards, and when William 
drank water he could be heard 
all over the house and even out 
in the street. The protruding 
lower jaw made drinking a slow 
and noisy business. He seemed 
to consume gallons of water at 
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@ session and one waited some- 
times anxiously for the pop one 
felt sure must follow. But in 
fact very little of the liquid went 
down the capacious red gullet, 
though the noise was that of a 
zoo let loose in a swimming- 
pool. 

About the garden were many 
new delights, both for Judy and 
William. Tortoises, chameleons 
and huge vivid locusts coloured 
in all the glory of a Solomon. 
Weird and vivid flowers had to 
be inspected wonderingly and 
sniffed: hibiscus, bougainvillea, 
poinsettia, cannas and aga- 
panthus. And wherever Judy 
wandered, exploring the garden, 
Sweet William waddled behind 
her. Later, when the novelty 
was over, the bulldog took his 
stance on the flagged stoep m 


front of the main doorway— 


and grocery deliveries ceased 
from that time onwards, until 
formal introduction had been 
made. For the first few days 
yells from the garden gate and 
a seared black face beyond the 
bars announced the arrival of 
the butter, or the newspaper, or 
what it might be. 

‘* Come in, come in,’’ the new- 
comers protested. ‘‘ He’s quite 
harmless.”’ 

‘* No, Madam, thank - you, 
Madam. Ah don’t like that 
kind of dawg, Madam.” One 
said frankly, ‘‘ My golly, Mastah, 
what a horrible dawg!”’ 

Poor Sweet William, 
wanted to love everybody! 

Soon he was on excellent 
terms with the grocery man, 
whose shade was at least as dark 
as coal. There followed, in time, 

L2 
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all the other delivery - men. 
Having braved the terrors of 
William, an added jauntiness 
came into their walk as they 
left, and one or two even boasted 
about it to their friends. Only 
the postman never came to 
trust the bulldog. He would 
lurk about the gate, peering 
this way and that before he 
dashed in, flung the letters into 
the garden-box, and made for 
the gate again at speed. Under- 
standably these antics roused 
the old bulldog from his siesta, 
and William would shoot off 
down the path in pursuit, his 
short back legs working like 
pistons. 

In the kitchen, too, there 
were certain complications. 
They were due, partly, to the 
gargoyle face, and partly to the 
fact that African cooks and 
kitchenmaids walk barefoot. 
Bare feet attracted William, 
obviously, and it was only when 
an African presented herself who, 
evidently, was used to dogs in 
her kraal, that amity was estab- 
lished. She had religious mania 
and went to prayer-meetings in 
her every spare hour. She was 
bent on causing the family to be 
converted, giving Madam long 
lectures on the wickedness of 
using lipstick, telling Mastah 
how vile was the habit of drink- 
ing beer, and advising Judy not 
to adorn her chestnut locks with 
a gay ribbon, for that would 
affront the angels. But she 
found no sin in William and 
she was a good cook; so she 
stayed. 

Sweet William soon fitted into 
the new life, finding only two 
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objections to local conditions. 
One was that when, Ferdinand- 
like, he sniffed an agapanthus, 
something jumped out of its 
petals and bit him on his stub 
of anose. William thereafter ap- 
proached South African flowers 
with the caution with which 
wardens, in his early youth, had 
advanced on unexploded bombs. 
The other cause for concern was 
the mid-day gun. This was a 
piece of ordnance fired at mid- 
day from the summit of Signal 
Hill—a custom immemorial— 
and William always mistook its 
boom for the approach of 
another Flying Bomb attack. 
At the sound of the gun comfort- 
able lethargy would leave him 
and, bellowing like a bull, he 
would gallop about the garden 
to warn all and sundry of the 
terrible things he would do to 
them if they continued their 
disturbance of a bulldog’s peace. 
But in time he got used even to 
the mid-day gun, and now its 
boom in the heat of the day 
leaves him unperturbed. It is 
a futile kind of bomb, he reasons, 
one supposes, which does not do 
anybody any harm. 

William was getting on to- 
wards a comfortable middle age 
when the great adventure thrust 
itself upon him. Vagrants, com- 
ing up the path from their 
thicket-shelters in the mountain, 
usually got no farther than the 
postbox set in a berry growth 
near the entrance. One look at 
that black figure, straddling the 
flags like a four-legged tripod 
and with a jaw like a shark’s, 
wide open for the heat, and they 
changed their mendicant inten- 
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tions and fled. But one night, 
when Judy was asleep and the 
parents were across the little 
road, playing bridge, an intruder 
entered the house. 

They had little fear about 
leaving Judy alone ; for her bed- 
room faced the street and a call 
from her would have brought 
them immediately. But there 
was no call. They crossed the 
street again at eleven o’clock, 
and Daddy began to hurry in 
alarm when he saw that the 
hall light, which had been left 
switched on, was extinguished. 
A quick fumbling with the latch- 
key and they were in—and the 
man almost fell over something 
outstretched on the tiles of the 
hall. Hurriedly he found the 
light-switch and the hall was 
flooded with light. He had 


fallen over the legs of a recum- 


bent man. Blood was every- 
where on the tiles, and affixed 
to the coloured man’s throat 
like a leech was Sweet William. 
“William!” he cried, and 
then, “‘ Good God, darling—he’s 
dead. The man, I mean!” 
How they got William away 
from the intruder’s throat was 
in the nature of a miracle, for 
the bulldog’s eyes held an insane, 
murderous glow. But in the 
end they did, and they hauled 
him, dribbling, to the kitchen 
and locked him in. Then back 
to the coloured man. A 
‘ bergie,’ obviously —a vagrant 
mountain -dweller, barefooted 
and tattered. A huge knife a 
foot long lay on the tiles next to 
the body. The man had tried to 
use it, obviously. William was 
bleeding from a cut against the 
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ribs. But the man lay as if the 
life had gone from him. About 
him were various spoils he had 
gathered—a trinket or two from 
the woman’s box, a few shillings 
from one of the pewter pots on 
the mantel-shelf, a couple of tins 
of food from the kitchen. He 
had obviously been permitted 
to enter, but, true to the predic- 
tion of that Stoke Newington 
dealer, William had not per- 
mitted him to leave. On the 
man’s throat the wounds from 
the dog’s fangs trickled slowly, 
drop by drop, to the floor. 

“ He’s dead,”’ Daddy repeated 
again. ‘“‘ Oh, God, darling! I’d 
better phone the police.” 

While he _ telephoned 
dashed upstairs. 
snoring happily. The police 
arrived; the doctor; the 
ambulance. The house was 
flooded with light and, informed 
by some supernatural agency, 
persons began to collect, in spite 
of the lateness of the hour, in 
the street outside. 

“ He’s not dead,’ said the 
police surgeon, and the parents 
breathed again. ‘“ He’s had a 
bit of a bite, but he’ll get over 
it. Come on, into the caboose 
with him. Take him to the 
prison hospital. I'll be along in 
the morning.”” The doctor ex- 
amined the man’s throat more 
closely. “H’m,” he said. 
“* Dress that as soon as you get 
in, Billy. It looks as if it’s been 
done with fish-hooks! What 
sort of dog is it, mister ? ” 

The man told him. 

“Oh. Oh, ah. Well, serve 
him blooming well right for 
chancing a bulldog. He must 
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have watched you going out, and 
thought the coast was clear. 
Well, good-night to you. Good- 
night, Madam.” 

The door had closed behind 
the last of them when a sleepy 
voice called from the top of the 
stairs: ‘‘What are you two 
making all that noise about? 
Why don’t you come to bed ? ”’ 
William emerged from the kit- 
chen, his jowl white with milk. 
He tried promptly to wipe his 
face on father’s trousers, that 
old trick of his. His stump of 
« tail wagged furiously. 

“You monster!” said the 
man feelingly. William’s pig- 
like stump-tail wagged the more. 
‘You brutal monster!’ He 
turned to his wife. ‘ Thank 
heaven we came when we did. 
In another hour that man would 
have been dead. This beast 
would have held on all night.’ 

She was solicitous over Wil- 
liam’s cut. Fortunately it was 
not deep. A little salve, and it 
healed in a day or two. 

The experience had not the 
least effect on the bulldog. He 
was as friendly as ever with all 
upon legitimate business. Local 
mongrels, steeped by instinct in 
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the colour bar, made the life of 
the non-European a misery in 
the streets, but not William. 
His wrath blazed: forth only 
when he believed himself to be 
a rightful protector. 


The day after the visit to the 
vet Daddy found Judy weeping 
silently in her bedroom. Spread 
out on the rug by her bed, ador- 
ing, was the bulldog. ‘‘ What 
is it, darling? Why are you 
crying?’ the man asked. 

“Daddy, I—I don’t want 
William to die.” 

“It’s not dying, really,’ he 
told her. “It’s simply a kind 
of change. Nothing dies, really 
—it merely turns into something 
else, and life goes on. When old 
William passes over, the flowers 
will grow where we bury him. 
We won’t be sad. We mustn’t 
be sad. We must be glad that 
he’s had a good and happy life. 
He’s enjoyed every minute of 
it.”’ 

‘** Flowers,’’ she said. Quite 
the young lady, Judy, now. 
Fourteen. ‘Sweet Williams, 
Daddy ? ” 

‘““Tf you say so, my darling,” 
he said, and kissed her. 
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T. “Me A.” 


BY R. R. 


I HAVE been listening to a 
B.B.C. recording of ‘ Serap- 
book for 1902.” The authors 
and editors concerned with this 
series do their work very well— 
perhaps too well for those of us 
who are now exiles from what 
was once a Promised Land. 
While listening I was conscious 
that a hundred miles distant 


there would also be listening, 
just as intently, an eighty-four- 
year-old gentleman whom I will 
call “* Mr A.” 

Although he first struck up- 


stream over eight decades ago, 
it is only comparatively recently 
that Mr A. has begun to look 
backwards. One day his swim- 
ming will cease, and he will slip 
past me, back to that bourne 
from which we all came so eager 
and strong, and to which we 
must all return, peaceably sur- 
rendered. If I had been with 
him tonight, what story would 
he have told me? I know as 
well as if I had been with him :— 

“Yes, my boy; after the 
cream of England’s classic bats- 
men had failed, I saw Gilbert 
Jessop come in to join George 
Hirst and knock the Australian 
bowling to hell. The wicket 
was a shambles and the Aus- 
tralian fieldsmen were stand- 
ing in for the kill. They called 
Jessop ‘The croucher.’ He 
moved like a panther, he had 
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the eye of a hawk and the 
courage of a lion. Before the 
sixth ball had been bowled, we 
could sense what was going to 
happen, and so could the Aus- 
tralians: they scattered to the 
outfield in all directions. Jessop 
made 104 runs in seventy-five 
minutes. On such a_ wicket 
there had never been anything 
like it in Test cricket before, 
and there never will be again. 
The ball was doing everything 
but talk, but for all the differ- 
ence it made to Jessop the 
wicket might have been plumb. 
The spectators became electri- 
fied. They didn’t know how to 
sit, or how to breathe. Every 
time you saw the full swing of 
his bat meet the ball, and heard 
the good solid thump, you heard 
also the pent-up breath of the 
onlookers whistling out between 
their teeth. Sometimes one 
would jump to his feet in his 
excitement, only to be instantly 
pushed down by the man behind. 

‘** At last he was out. How? 
It’s a strange thing, but I ecan- 
not remember; probably to a 
catch in the deep field. You 
may think that was the end of 
things as far as England was 
concerned, but it wasn’t. Lock- 
wood joined Hirst ; then Lilley, 
I think, until, with fifteen runs 
to win, the ninth wicket fell. 
There stood George Hirst at the 
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crease, leaning on his bat and 
looking as calm as you please. 
And who do you suppose was 
going out to join bim? Why! 
another Yorkshireman, Wilfred 
Rhodes. Hirst went to meet 
him, and they exchanged a few 
words. Then Rhodes took his 
block, and a few seconds after- 
wards down went the ball that 
most of us thought would be the 
end of the match. 

“But it wasn’t. ‘ Plonk’ 
sounded the bat, and the next 
second we saw them running a 
single. The crowd nearly went 
mad, but every sound was cut 
off as though by a knife when 
the bowler started his next run, 
bowling to Hirst of course. 


To cut a long story short, they 
got those fifteen runs in singles, 
and you never saw cheekier run- 
ning between the wickets in your 


life. It was like watching two 
highly competent performers 
play with a lot of schoolboys. 
I’ve been watching Test cricket 
for over sixty years but never 
before or since have I seen the 
like of that match.” 

The year was 1902. By a 
curious chance, my old friend 
was in that same year a spec- 
tator of another event which 
will be discussed from time to 
time as long as there is a king- 
dom of England. This was the 
Sandringham visit of Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second of Germany 
to his uncle King Edward the 
Seventh of England. Mr A. has 
strong Norfolk connections. He 
was at school in King’s Lynn, 
and was afterwards articled to 
a firm of auctioneers and estate 
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agents there. In one of the 
Lynn churches are records prov- 
ing that his family descends 
from the Cokes of Norfolk. Mr 
A. was friendly with the head 
keeper at Sandringham, and on 
a certain day he occupied a very 
favoured position as a spectator 
in a ride of one of the coverts. 
He saw King Edward and the 
Kaiser placed next to each 
other. He says that the Kaiser, 
in spite of his crippled arm, was 
a good shot, though he had to 
use a light sixteen-bore. He 
saw the Kaiser miss a pheasant, 
which then swung, and offered 
the English king an easy shot, 
of which he took full advantage. 
As the bird fell, there was a 
triumphant glance, and some 
comment by King Edward, 
evidently at the expense of his 
Emperor-nephew, for it was not 
well received. 

In a cabinet in Mr A.’s dining- 
room there are today three or 
four empty sixteen-bore car- 
tridge cases, picked up after the 
Kaiser had moved away. The 
results of his visit were of 
immense importance. King 
Edward had offered an entente 
with Germany. His sugges- 
tions were so ill received that 
after the departure of the 
Kaiser (“‘ Thank God he is gone,” 
said King Edward) the entente 
was Offered to France, hitherto 
our traditional enemy on the 
continent of Europe, with results 
that everybody knows. 

On another occasion, in the 
same covert, on a bitter winter's 
day, Mr A. saw a beautiful lady 
lay her hand on the arm of a 
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gentleman who was looking 
pinched and cold, and obviously 
plead with him. A few moments 
later the gentleman handed his 
gun to his bearer, and the pair 
walked slowly back to Sandring- 
ham House. It was their last 
walk together, for the Duke of 
Clarence went straight to bed, 
and in less than three weeks’ 
time he was dead. So his 
bride-to-be, Princess Mary of 
Teck, was never his. Caught 
so young in the meshes of state 
and royal policy, she soon found 
herself, in the cotillion of life, 
making her curtsey as partner 
of another royal duke. So 
royalty moves, like something 
endued with life in a piece of 
figured tapestry ; every thought 
conditioned, every word meas- 
ured, every movement observed. 


It is a high way and a lonely and 


a dedicated, nor does every 
scion of royalty prove worthy. 
This lady did, throughout her 
long and severely tested life. 
This year she has come triumph- 
antly to her end, and the bells 
have tolled and the people have 
mourned for Mary of England. 
Dear Queen, it was a long way 
from the woods of Sandringham 
when your heart was young ! 
One of Mr A.’s friends was the 
station-master at King’s Lynn, 
who in those days wore a top- 
hat and a frock-coat. He 
invited Mr A. to inspect the 
funeral coach waiting in King’s 
Lynn station to take the body 
of the late Duke of Clarence to 
London and on to Windsor. 
The station-master told Mr A. 
that he was in an awkward pre- 
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dicament. A wreath had arrived 
late, and there was no means of 
sending it to Sandringham House 
in time. The wreath was a 
magnificent one from ‘“ The 
Ladies of Northern Ireland.” 
The base of it was a golden harp 
with a broken string, and it 
stood three feet high. ‘“ If there 
is anybody who could get it 
to Sandringham tonight it is 
you, Frank,” said the station- 
master. 

Within half an hour Mr A. 
was back at the station. He 
had borrowed a fish-cart and a 
high-stepping fast-trotting pony. 
About an hour later, after a 
dark, cold drive, he delivered 
the wreath at its destination. 
To this day he remembers the 
glimpse he had of the interior 
of Sandringham House—quiet, 
well-ordered bustle, and scarlet- 
coated footmen moving swiftly 
in various directions. 

Mr A.’s mother came of a 
family that has written its name 
in Court and County history 
since the days of Charles the 
First, so both in the male and 
the female line the old gentle- 
man is something of an aristo- 
crat. In suitable company, he 
is ready to remind you of the 
fact :— 

“Do not make any mistake, 
my boy, blood will always tell. 
There are those who walk at 
street level, those who walk at 
pavement level, and those who 
walk on an eminence. Here you 
will find both royalty and aris- 
tocracy, but do not forget that 
originally they sprang from 
obscure sources. Remember 
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Saul, William of Normandy, 
Napoleon, Bernadotte. From 
ah eminence you see mostly 
heads, and if you survey them 
not idly but with purpose, you 
may know more about the men 
and women concerned than they 
know about themselves. This 
knowledge is power, if you care 
to use it. There are aristocrats 
in England even today who are 
the political descendants of the 
Whig oligarchy which once ruled 
the kingdom. You may recall 
the late Earl of Rosebery, the 
late Viscount Curzon of Kedle- 
ston, the Salisburys, the Earl of 
Halifax, and others. In order 
to survive, a king or an oligarch 
must be ready and able at given 
moments to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. 
Think of King David, and, on 
the other hand, think of Charles 
the First. Through the eras of 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, 
Lloyd - George, Ramsay Mac- 
donald, there was exercised a 
power which preferred to remain 
concealed. It would be interest- 
ing to know how and why 
aristocrats failed with Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamber- 
lain. Some day a historian will 
write about the means whereby 
Socialism, after it had won 
supremacy at the polls, came 
to be first measured and then 
controlled. In this connection, 
something will be said of the 
influence of only one aristocrat 
on the unruly individual who is 
likely one day to end up as 
Prime Minister—you know who 
I mean. 

‘* The chief difference between 
an aristocrat and a gentleman 
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is that the former will dare all, 
and having barely won one 
throw, will be ready immediately 
to hazard all on another throw. 
If he loses he smiles, and goes to 
the scaffold or the guillotine or 
into obscurity, keeping his own 
counsel to the last. Another 
difference between aristocrat and 
gentleman concerns the heart, 
which, with the former, is sub- 
ject to the mind. In a matter 
of statesmanship, a gentleman 
will, in the end, usually succumb 
to strong and well-advocated 
sentiment ; an  aristocrat— 
never. In the long run it is 
better for a nation to be ruled 
by those who can resist senti- 
ment. Some day, perhaps, the 
Americans will realise this. 
Compare Attlee the gentleman 
with Churchill the aristocrat, 
and you will understand what 
I mean.” 

Today, 
four, Mr 


at the age of eighty- 
A. is sufficiently for- 
midable; he must have been one 
of whom to be wary in former 


years. A contemporary of his, 
now dead, told me how one day, 
at The George Hotel, Grantham, 
Mr A. took his place at the long 
table where the luncheon then 
known as a “‘ market ordinary ” 
was being served. Opposite him 
sat a fat farmer whose greed and 
lack of manners were alike 
notorious. The season was early 
summer, and a small quantity 
of freshly gathered garden peas 
was being served as a third 
vegetable. When the dish was 
presented to the farmer, he 
looked round the table to see 
how many remained to be 
served. Then he said, ‘‘ Well, 
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there ain’t enough for every- 
body, so I may as well take the 
lot ’—suiting the action to the 
word. In the middle of the 
table stood the usual bottles of 
condiments. Mr A. took the 
top off the pepper-pot, reached 
over the table and, saying 
* You’ve got all the peas, you 
had better have all the damned 
pepper,’ poured the whole of 
the contents of the pepper-pot 
onto the plate of the greedy 
one. 

On another market-day occa- 
sion, Mr A., the day being rainy, 
had bought two lbs. of dessert 
apples which he was carrying 
away from the shop in a paper 
bag. The bag, as paper bags 
will do in the rain, began to 
disintegrate, and out fell a rosy 
apple. Mr A. attempted to 


catch it, with disastrous results; 
for the extra strain on the bag 
caused all the remaining apples 


to be released. Mr A. was, 
among other things, a fine foot- 
baller. He drop-kicked twice 
in rapid succession. One apple 
came to earth in the road some 
yards ahead; the other fell 
accurately on the brim of a 
hard hat worn by a farmer 
engaged in angry altercation 
with another farmer, tilting the 
hat over the man’s face. The 
farmer pushed his hat upwards 
with one hand, and shot his 
other fist straight at his opposite 
number’s nose. Mr A. put his 
hands into his pockets, about- 
turned, and strolled quietly back 
to buy more apples. 

I heard the old gentleman 
talking to his grandson the other 
day. ‘* You say ‘ Thank you, 
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Grandfather,’ for that pound 
note, and so of course you 
should. Would you like to 
know what I was able to do 
when I was your age, with a 
sovereign, which was the gold 
coin that that piece of paper is 
supposed to represent ? 

“TI left King’s Lynn one 
morning at six o’clock with a 
sovereign in my pocket — no 
more, no less. I bought a return 
railway ticket to Epsom Downs 
station, for which I paid nine 
shillings. At Epsom I paid two 
shillings to go into one of the 
stands, and saw the Derby won 
by the Duke of Westminster’s 
Ormonde, with Fred Archer in 
the saddle. It has been said 
that Ormonde was the finest 
horse that ever won the Derby. 
Unfortunately for me, my eye 
had been taken in the paddock 
by another horse, a grey, called, 
appropriately enough, Grey- 
friars. He carried my shilling, 
and you may be interested to 
hear that he came in last. You 
may also be interested to hear 
that some years later I bought 
@ horse which was by Pepper 
and Salt which was by Grey- 
friars, and with your great- 
uncle Fred in the saddle we won 
two very nice races with him. 
At Epsom I had two sandwiches 
and a glass of lemonade, for 
which I did not pay very much. 
I was back in London by 6 P.M. 
and dined early at The Gaiety 
Restaurant in the Strand, pay- 
ing 3s. for a most excellent meal. 
Then I went to Drury Lane 
Opera House, and paid 2s. 6d. 
for a seat in the Pit, and saw 
a very spectacular play called 
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‘Human Nature.’ After that 
I walked through Seven Dials 
and Petticoat Lane to Liverpool 
Street station, being reproved 
by a policeman for walking 
through such a district at that 
hour of night with my coat open, 
showing that I was carrying a 
watch and chain. At a stall 
outside the station I had excel- 
lent Welsh Rabbit and coffee. 
My train arrived back in King’s 
Lynn at about 5.30 A.mM., and 
when I reached my bedroom I 
followed my usual custom of 
emptying my waistcoat pockets 
as I undressed for bed. Out of 
the sovereign I had started the 
day with, there remained two 
shillings.” 

More than once I have accom- 
panied Mr A. to a public meet- 
ing. He says: “ At my time of 
life I only attend a public meet- 
ing if two conditions are ful- 
filled: the first is that I know 
more about at least some aspects 
of the subject under discussion 
than the majority of those 
present, and the second is that 
I have some axe to grind... 
not a personal axe I can assure 
you: when I want anything for 
myself I do Not go to a public 
meeting to get it.” 

We arrive about three minutes 
before the proceedings are due 
to open, and Mr A. is greeted 
by a few of those present. It 
is sufficiently obvious that these 
few include those who will con- 
trol the meeting. Then we 
‘‘lose ourselves”? (to use his 
own expression), somewhere at 
the side of the room about one- 
third of the way from the plat- 
form. After discussion has 
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lasted for some time, and 
usually at a moment when an 
impasse has been reached, Mr 
A. gets to his feet and, in his 
thin, clear, incisive voice, says— 

“Mr Chairman, may I now 
be allowed to give my views on 
the subject under discussion ? ” 
Once, at this stage, I heard my 
neighbour chuckle and say 
“Good! Now we shall get 
somewhere!’’ That remark 
provides the key to all that Mr 
A. has to say on these occasions. 
It may be summed up as: “‘ Thus 
and thus are the facts: this and 
that course of action will not 
do, for the following reasons : 
so-and-so would do excellently 
if it is practicable: if not 
practicable, then I suggest so- 
and-so.” 

Mr A. was over thirty-five 
when he took up golf, and his 
style of play reminds one 
immediately of the Sergeant’s 
description of that game: 
*’Ockey at the ’alt.” But his 
accuracy is (or was, for he has 
now given up play) amazing. 
A friend of his played an equally 
accurate game, and the two had 
some Homeric encounters. One 
summer evening in about the 
year 1906, Mr B. arrived out- 
side the office of Mr A., where 
that gentleman was working 
late. The visit was for the 
purpose of displaying Mr B.’s 
lovely new motor-car, a two- 
seater single-cylinder Darracq 
equipped with two enormous 
acetylene head-lamps. The 
proud owner called _ special 
attention to the lamps, pointing 
out that fuel containers were 
incorporated in the lamps so 
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they could be removed from the 
car when necessary and used as 
lanterns. 

‘* Dear me,” said Mr A. “ Al- 
most as useful as my carriage 
lamps ! ” 

‘* About ten times as power- 
ful,” was the indignant reply. 

‘Excellent. Let’s go and 
have a game of golf, and test 
them.” 

It was about 9.30 p.m. and 
dusk was already falling. Never- 
theless the suggestion was ac- 
cepted with alacrity, and about 
half an hour later, with one 
head-lamp on the tee and the 
other forward with the green- 
keeper, the game began. The 
course, in those days, was of 
only nine holes, on flat ground, 
and not heavily bunkered. The 
round ended about one hour and 


a half later; the match was all 


square; the worst ball score 
was 46, and neither contestant 
had lost a ball. The party 
adjourned to the greenkeeper’s 
cottage and supped on bacon 
and eggs and whisky. Perhaps 
the order ought to be reversed, 
for about three-quarters of an 
hour later the performance began 
again. It was a perfect night, 
starlit, and with no wind. Again 
they arrived at the ninth green ; 
again the match was all square ; 
again they had not lost a ball ; 
and this time the worst ball 
score was 45. 

Mr B. has been dead these 
many years, and nothing will 
persuade Mr A. to give us the 
details of what happened during 
the rest of the night. All he will 
say is that the supply of balls 
proved adequate, that the lamps 
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continued to give abundantly of 
their light until the break of 
day rendered them unnecessary, 
and that as they drove from the 
ninth tee for the fifth time, 
having played five full rounds, 
Mr B. stood in the satisfactory 
position of being dormy one. 
At the last hole one drives over 
a water hazard (or fails in the 
attempt). On this occasion, for 
the first time during the contest, 
Mr B. failed. ‘“ Plonk” went 
his ball into the water, and 
“ plonk”’ went a second ball. 
When it came to Mr A.’s turn, 
that canny individual drew his 
putter from the bag. It was a 
wooden one, of the old-fashioned 
variety, looking like a child’s 
driver. With it, at any distance 
up to about 75 yards from the 
pin, Mr A. was deadly. He 
could run through bunkers with 
it; he could steer his ball 
through a one-yard gap with it, 
and more than once I have seen 
him deliberately top the ball 
and bounce it over a bunker. 
Mr A., delicately steering his 
ball round the water hazard and 
bouncing it over a gravel-pit 
tram-line, had no difficulty in 
holing out in five and squaring 
the match. Mr B., standing 
with arms uplifted, harangued 
high heaven, the last pale 
stars, and the stolid-faced green- 
keeper, asking by and large, in 
unprintable language, why he 
honoured Mr A. with his friend- 
ship. Then, after the green- 
keeper had been suitably re- 
warded, the two madmen settled 
down to a putting contest, at a 
shilling a time. 

It was about 7.30 a.M. when 
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the Darracq dropped Mr A. out- 
side his home and then coughed 
and spluttered away in the 
direction of its garage. As Mr 


A. lifted the latch of the gate he 
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His name was Havildar Sarup 
Singh. You have never heard 
of him before and I do not 
suppose you ever will again. 
For six years he served as a 
war-time soldier in the Royal 
Indian Army Service Corps, but 
he never won a medal and he 
never saw a shot fired in anger. 
My company commander, an 
officer of picturesque phrases, 
mainly rude ones, would have 
said that Sarup Singh never saw 
so much as an angry man. That 
would not have been strictly 
true, because he had to deal 
with me, before breakfast, every 
morning for years. 

Sarup Singh had not always 
had three stripes. When I first 
met him, early in 1943, he had 
only one, and how he got that 
I do not know. He was wearing 
a pale khaki-drill shirt and baggy 
khaki shorts. He looked ex- 
tremely unmilitary. If he had 
stood up straight he would 
have been about five feet eight, 
but his shoulders were as round 
as Bob Cratchit’s. His knees 
spread in a vast bow that 
knocked three inches off his 
height, and his thin legs seemed 
to rely on his boots and puttees 
for support. Any mannequin 
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saw a bedroom curtain move 
under the impulse of an arm. 
‘Good God!” he exclaimed to 
himself; ‘‘My wife. I had 
forgotten all about her!” 
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would have envied his waist. 
It was about twenty-two inches 
and his web belt hung round it 
like a wreath on a monument. 

He was not underfed: we 
served together for three years 
and I know he never went short 
of food. His normal appearance 
was just naturally that of a 
particularly cadaverous mummy. 
Except for his face and his hat. 

Sarup Singh was a Garwali 
and his features were quite like 
a European’s. He had a broad 
forehead, deep-set hazel eyes, 
and lantern jaws. The tan- 
coloured skin covered the fine 
bones tightly, with slight hollows 
at the temples, and there was 
not an ounce of spare flesh any- 
where. In colour and firmness 
his head looked as if it had been 
delicately carved out of satin- 
wood and then covered with 
incredibly old and soft calf- 
leather, netted with wrinkles 
and yet smooth to the touch. 
It would have fascinated Michel- 
angelo. 

The hat was the ultimate non 
sequitur. Most of the troops 
wore puggarees, but the Garh- 
walis were allowed the wide- 
brimmed Gurkha terai hat. It 
is usually made from two hats 
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sewn together to give a stiff 
brim, but Sarup Singh never 
went as far as that. He wore his 
very squarely on his head and 
the brim drooped in soft waves. 
It reminded me of Edwardian 
pictures of the well-dressed lady 
gently snipping lavender. Not 
what one would call a soldierly 
hat. 

It was new in those days. It 
was still dark brown and it had 
an identifiable shape. During 
the next couple of years, after it 
had been slept in, rained on by 
three monsoons, scorched by the 
sun of India and mildewed by 
the damp jungle of Burma, used 
as a fly-swat, a cushion and a 
bucket, it began to wilt slightly. 
I mentioned this several times 
to Sarup Singh in a tactful sort 
of way, but he did not seem to 
want to change it. 

I think he was probably right, 
because nothing else would have 
suited him. He was built into 
that hat. One got the impres- 
sion that the pair of them had 
grown up together. In its way 
it was a beautiful relationship, 
and I find it hard to recall what 
Sarup Singh looked like bare- 
headed. I know he did take the 
hat off sometimes, because once 
or twice I caught him at it. 

Occasionally I walked into 
the big tent, where he was in 
charge of parachute packing, 
and found him sitting on a keg 
with his hat laid beside him. 
He would look very much like 
the seaman in Millais’s picture 
of ‘‘ The Boyhood of Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” My arrival used to 
turn this idyllic scene into a 
bowdlerised version of Susannah 
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and the Elders. Like a young 
maiden surprised at the bath, 
Sarup Singh would spring to 
his feet, sweep up his hat and 
cram it firmly and squarely on 
the back of his head. Then, 
fortified against assault, he 
would smile peacefully, his 
crinkled eyes full of shrewd and 
kindly amusement at the odd 
things one did in the army. 

In training, in India, he was 
very nearly useless as a soldier. 
We got our recruits when they 
had had six weeks’ basic train- 
ing, and we had to turn them 
into disciplined soldiers and 
skilled parachute packers, al- 
though most of them did not 
know how to tie a boot-lace. 
Certainly they did not know 
one end of an aeroplane from 
the other. It needed fairly 
harsh treatment to train them 
in two or three months, but 
harshness was not in Sarup 
Singh’s nature. Rather than 
bellow on a parade ground he 
was much more likely to run 
round fetching glasses of water 
for sepoys who were feeling the 
strain. 

I do not think the officers 
quite came up to his high 
standards, but we gradually 
educated him in the ways of the 
brutal soldiery. He took a big 
step in that direction one Sunday 
morning when the men were 
watching a parachute exercise. 
Unfortunately one parachute 
failed to open and the jumper 
hit the ground in a cloud of 
dust with a thud you could feel. 
People were rather thoughtful 
as they left the dropping-zone 
to go back to camp. 
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About half an hour later 
Sarup Singh came quietly into 
the Headquarters tent with a 
suitably funereal hesitancy. He 
saluted tentatively and said, 
“Sir, that parachutist. Sir, is 
he deceased ? ” 

Regrettably, we thought this 
@ very naive question, and all 
roared with laughter. Sarup 
Singh’s eyes opened wide at 
such unexpected levity, but he 
loyally smiled a rather sickly 
smile and retreated. The ex- 
pression on his face made us 
feel as if we had snatched an old 
lady’s handbag, but at least he 
was learning. 

As a matter of fact, although 
he had had little formal educa- 
tion, Sarup Singh was a very 
well-read man for his rank. 
One evening, on an airfield near 


Imphal, surrounded by the Jap- 
anese, I found him absorbed in a 
large red book—Lord Roberts’s 


autobiography, ‘ Forty - one 
Years in India.’ Such military 
zeal surprised me, and I asked 
him if he read many of these 
weighty volumes. Only when 
he had time, he said. Then I 
asked him why he had never 
applied for a Viceroy’s Com- 
mission. His eyes filled with 
horror. He looked like a Vic- 
torian housemaid who ‘ knew 
her place.’ Seductive beckonings 
down the primrose path of 
democracy were not for him and 
‘death before dishonour’ was 
written all over his face. ‘* But, 
sir,’ he protested, ‘‘ I have not 
matriculated.” 

Clearly the Sahib had made 
a gaffe, and I struggled to make 
appropriate shocked noises, but 
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there was no need. In the next 
second the innocent old sinner 
was telling me how he had run 
away from home when he was 
a boy. By doing that he had 
missed the great opportunity of 
becoming a semi-educated babu 
in some dusty hole-and-corner 
office. He grinned like a happy 
schoolboy at the memory and 
obviously did not regret it a bit. 

This ability to be slyly amused 
at almost anything was one of 
Sarup Singh’s greatest character- 
istics. It was a boost we sadly 
needed at times. We were drop- 
ping supplies to the infantry by 
parachute and it was sometimes 
fairly exhausting. In the early 
part of 1944 the Japanese 
mounted their Arakan offensive 
and we were extremely busy. 
We had eight officers then, with 
five hundred men and a hundred 
trucks. Every man _ worked 
seven days a week from 5 A.M. 
to midnight, sweat-soaked and 
covered in prickly heat. The 
monsoon flooded the rice paddy 
in which our camp was un- 
happily sited; two men com- 
mitted suicide and some died of 
scrub typhus. Then we had a 
cholera epidemic. The average 
age of the unit, officers and men, 
was about nineteen and a half, 
and I was very glad of the sober 
experience of an ancient like 
Sarup Singh. He was thirty- 
four. 

In the Arakan version of 
purgatory the heaviest load was 
carried by the senior N.C.O.s, 
and Sarup Singh shone like the 
jewel that he was. Men were 
flogging themselves to work, day 
and night in steam heat, and it 
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was no use trying to drive them 
further. Rest was the only 
thing they wanted and it was 
the one thing they could not 
have, because up in front the 
infantry were ten times worse 
off. 

But if driving would not 
work, leadership would. During 
the day, in the sun and dust, 
and during the hot night, in the 
glare of head-lights, Sarup Singh 
was always there, cajoling, en- 
couraging and chiding. Day in 
and day out he was on parade, 
even when his body shook with 
malaria. 

After three months of high 
pressure there were only twelve 
fit men out of my section of a 
hundred and twenty-five, and 
two officers out of eight. For 
all his soft speech and gentle 
ways Sarup Singh must have 
been built like spring steel. 
The weakest went to the wall, 
and so did a good many of the 
strongest, but he was still on 
his feet when we pulled out, not 
for a rest, but to help meet a 
second offensive with an entirely 
new set of officers and men. 

And although he represented 
authority, the men looked on 
him as a father. They brought 
all their troubles to him, and he 
wrote letters home for those 
who could not write their own. 
Then, in his spare time, he 
wrote for me those desperate 
letters to the relatives of the 
men we lost in a war they 
hardly understood. 

If ever a@ man was nearly in- 
dispensable, Sarup Singh was 
that man. Then he got himself 
arrested as a Japanese spy. 
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That was for wandering round 
Imphal airfield in civilian 
clothes. His shy manner 
smacked of evasiveness, and a 
suspicious military policeman 
arrested him on the strength of 
his slant eyes. It was all very 
worrying, but as it turned out 
I need not have bothered myself 
unduly. When I found him he 
was learning pontoon from his 
two British guards and losing 
money rapidly. If it had not 
been for orders they would have 
let him go hours before. No- 
body as innocent as he was 
could possibly be a spy. 

In February 1945, Sarup 
Singh was still rallying round 
when an ammunition depot next 
door to us caught fire. We had 
a hectic forty-eight hours while 
seven thousand tons of ammuni- 
tion blew up in fits and starts. 
There was nothing we could do 
about it and very early in the 
game I sent the men off to a 
safer place. In the confusion 
my cocker spaniel took off for 
the hills like a streak of light. 
I did not even see her go, but 
two days later, when the fun 
and games had subsided, in 
walked Sarup Singh, very grimy, 
his eyes bloodshot from smoke 
and lack of sleep. His disrepu- 
table hat was firmly planted 
on his ears, and tucked in the 
front of his overcoat was my 
spaniel. Like most Indians, 
Sarup Singh had no great love 
for dogs, but this one belonged 
to the Captain Sahib and that 
was enough. As far as he was 
concerned she was to be pro- 
tected, come hell or high water. 

When the Japanese War 
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ended in August 1945, nobody 
in our unit had collected any 
medals, but we did not mind. 
We rather thought that our 
particular brand of virtue was 
its own reward. Still, I put 
in the names of Sarup Singh 
and the next senior havildar 
for recognition and forgot all 
about it. 

In December 1946, long after 
both of them had been dis- 
charged from the army, a notice 
in the Gazette awarded them a 
modest Mention in Despatches. 
I do not suppose either of them 
ever heard about it. If he had, 
I feel sure Sarup Singh would 
have smiled and said, “Sir, 
these things are mere baubles,” 
and as usual he would have 
been right. 


Types. 


[Oct. 


Well, like Shenandoah, ‘tis 
seven long years since last I saw 
my trusty havildar, but out of 
sight is by no means out of 
mind. In the military hierarchy 
we were on opposite sides of 
an impassable gulf; we were 
different in colour and he was 
nominally a Hindu while I was 
nominally a Christian. Yet if 
I had the chance again I would 
choose to serve with him gladly, 
because he was a good man in 
the fullest sense of the words. 
He would be shocked to hear me 
say it, but he taught me a good 
deal about integrity and humil- 
ity, about tolerance and the 
dignity of loyal service. I only 


hope he got as good value from 
me as I got from him; but I 
doubt it, 1 very much doubt it. 
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THE portraits, by Sir George 
Hayter, of my _ great - aunts, 
familiarly known as “ The Rose 
and Lily of Devon,” look down 
over the years with all the 
attributes of their pristine 
beauty; Ann Carew with a 
peach-blossom complexion and 
hair the colour of ripe corn, and 
Harriet Fortescue, a striking 
brunette, exchanging the flowers 
which became their name-pieces. 
Thus must they have appeared 
on @ late April afternoon of 
1851, when engaged in the same 
innocuous occupation in the 


saloon of the R.Y.S. Beatrice. 
Their pleasantries were rudely 


interrupted by the entrance of 
my great-uncle, Sir Walter Carew, 
who bade them “stop fooling 
about,” as the servants had to 
lay the table for dinner. The 
truth was that there was a good 
deal of confusion aboard the 
Beatrice that day. In the first 
place, a new skipper had arrived 
to take over; Mr Dove had 
lately been skipper of Lord 
Yarborough’s yacht Kestrel, and 
knew exactly how things should 
be done. The mate, Mr Jonas, 
was also a new hand, and 
according to Mr Dove knew how 
things should not be done. The 
relations between skipper and 
mate were therefore not at 
the moment exactly cordial. 
Some of the crew of twenty 
were old hands, but about ten 
were survivors of the steamer 


Royal Adelaide, which last year 
had been wrecked off Margate. 
These, in the words of Mr Dove, 
were ‘“‘a set of feckless land- 
lubbers.”” The skipper therefore 
had his work cut out to make 
the Beatrice ready for sea. 

The Beatrice was lying in her 
home port of Torbay and, much 
against Sir Walter’s inclination, 
there was a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen on board. It 
was entirely Lady Carew’s pro- 
posal that they should visit 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, which she thought would 
be pleasant for herself and 
instructive for Sir Walter, who, 
however, was not at all capti- 
vated by the idea. Lady Carew 
had quite naturally proposed 
travelling by the railroad to 
London, for the South Devon 
line had been completed the 
year before. On this point 
Sir Walter was adamant; he 
would have none of it. He had 
had acrimonious arguments with 
Mr Brunel and the directors 
over the acquisition of part 
of his land in 1848, and when 
the line was nearing completion ‘ 
he had obtained an injunction to 
restrain the directors from laying 
the track past his property 
unless a tunnel was constructed 
to hide the trains from his view. 
The directors and shareholders 
(of whom Sir Walter took good 
care not to be one) consequently 
found their dividends sharply 
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restricted. He vowed that when- 
ever possible he would eschew 
railroads like the plague, and 
intimated to Lady Carew that if 
she was bent on “this fool 
journey’ it should be done by 
sea, which happened to suit his 
own convenience. 

It was a lovely April, and Lady 
Carew thought that on _ the 
whole a trip in the Beatrice with 
her own servants would be 
more pleasant than a tiring 
journey in a train with its end- 
less changes of gauge. She was 
determined, however, to have 
some companions other than 
Sir Walter, and she had there- 
upon issued invitations for the 
trip. The party was compre- 
hensive and consisted of her 
father, General Taylor, and her 
brother, the Rev. Fitzwilliam ; 
her two sisters, Harriet Fortescue 
and Georgiana Willoughby de 
Broke with their husbands, 
and her old friends Lord and 
Lady Minto, then staying with 
Lord Fortescue, who was Lord 
Lieutenant of Devon but had 
formerly been in the Govern- 
ment with Lord Minto.t Lord 
Minto accepted gratefully, say- 
ing that he would “‘much prefer 
to take a short spell as figure- 
head of the Beatrice, which is 
my rdéle in the Government at 
present.” 

A large staff of retainers had 
to be fitted in, over and above 
the crew. Each lady had her 
own maid, and the inimitable 
Dally, formerly butler but now 
designated steward, had to exert 
all his tact in allotting them 


1 Lord Privy Seal. 
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their quarters, which were ex- 
ceedingly minute and stuffy. 
M. Perron, the excellent French 
chef whom Sir Walter, by whole- 
sale bribery, had purloined from 
the Imperial Hotel, also made 
himself difficult by objecting to 
sleep with Sir Walter’s valet, 
Henry; finally, to solve the 
difficulty, Dally gave up his own 
cabin to M. Perron and doubled 
up with Henry. Such affairs 
below deck were beneath the 
notice of the saloon passengers, 
but an incident in which M. 
Perron was concerned caused a 
good deal of amusement. The 
irate proprietor of the hotel, 
having learnt of his late chef’s 
whereabouts, appeared on the 
quay and demanded his return, 
offering him a sum consider- 
ably in excess of what he had 
previously given him. Sir Walter 
knew a game worth two of that. 
Realising that M. Perron was an 
artist at his trade, and being 
ever generous where his inner 
man was concerned, he clinched 
the matter by topping the pro- 
prietor’s offer by £50, to which 
M. Perron succumbed. While 
M. Perron was being hastily 
hustled on board, Sir Walter 
had a parting shot at his furious 
opponent. ‘ The highest bidder 
always wins,” heshouted. ‘‘ Good 
day to you.” 

The preliminary difficulties 
having been surmounted, the 
Beatrice got under way at noon 
on 18th April. The Rev. Fitz- 
william had not long since taken 
up the comfortable family living 
of Haccombe, which in addition 
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to the title of Arch - Priest, 
a relic of pre-reformation days 
and a rara avis in the Church of 
England today, carried the not 
inconsiderable income of £1500 
a year. He constituted himself 
as diarist for the occasion. 

‘“* Fine day, but a beam wind,” 
he says. “Had a long wearisome 
beat down to the Needles; 
found a rolling swell outside 
which finished off most of the 
ladies ; they could not eat any 
dinner, which was as well, as the 
new cook, M. Perron, was 80 
sea-sick himself that none was 
prepared. Walter furious, said 
M. Perron was not paid high 
wages to be ill; made do with 
some food prepared in the galley. 
April 21st.—Fine day and a 
very nice breeze, M. Perron 
better and cooked such a beauti- 
ful dinner that Walter forgot 


his ill-temper of yesterday. Two 
reefs down in mainsail and 


bonnets off foresail. Not so 
much sea as we thought. Lord 
Minto and Broke fished for 
mackerel, but caught nothing 
except a great brute of a dog-fish 
which bit them when they tried 
to handle it; the crew ate it. 
April 23rd.—Put into Dover. 
The Duke of Wellington who is 
Warden of the Cinque Ports 
came on board and had a chat 
with Father. I was introduced, 
and the Duke said: ‘hear 
you’ve become an Arch-Priest; 
what sort of Arch-popery may 
that be?’ I told him it was a 
very ancient order of the Church 
of England. He then said: 
‘what’s it worth to you?’ I 


1 Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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told him, and he said: ‘too 
much by gad, must tell Wood! 
to look into it.’ I hope the old 
man will forget, because Walter 
would be much put out, and so 
should I! A Mr Brett, who laid 
down the submarine telegraph 
between Dover and Calais last 
year, also came aboard to see 
the Beatrice ; he is a funny little 
man and looks more like a 
jockey than an inventor; he 
told us that it will be possible 
to send telegraphic messages 
to France this year, which seems 
to be very wonderful if it is 
true. The ladies had dinner by 
themselves and the gentlemen 
got lively over their wine. One 
of Mr Dove’s ‘ land-lubbers’ 
also got lively and chased Ann’s 
maid Ellen the length of the 
deck. Walter ordered the man 
to be ‘ cooled off, so Mr Dove 
had him put into a sack at the 
end of a rope and dipped into 
the sea. Methinks we shall have 
no more trouble with him!” 
The next day was foggy, 
and there was a nasty choppy 
sea; some difficulty was experi- 
enced at Southend, and when 
abreast of the Southend pier 
the Beatrice narrowly escaped 
colliding with the war-steamer 
Nemesis coming down the river 
from Gravesend. The Rev. Fitz- 
william describes the episode. 
‘We had run into a fog at 
the mouth of the river; the 
wind had died away to nothing, 
and when we got away from 
the pier into the channel, the 
Beatrice had no way on her; 
we were going astern with the 
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current and were drifting on 
to a large merchant schooner. 
Walter was shouting at Mr Dove, 
who was lashing out at Mr 
Jonas, who again was bellowing 
at the crew. In the middle of 
all the row we heard bells 
ringing and a churning of water, 
and saw a large steamer bearing 
down on us. As she came 
nearer, I could see a be-whiskered 
captain in a naval uniform on 
the bridge. He shouted some- 
thing not very polite at Walter 
who was on the poop, and told 
him to get out of the fairway. 
Walter generally gets the last 
word in and told the officer 
he’d see him damned first. 


With a great splashing of water 
from the paddle-wheels, which 
nearly swamped us, the steamer’s 
machinery forced her backwards, 
and as she did so the wind got up. 
Mr Dove as quick as lightning 


luffed and by some miracle got 
the Beatrice clear. Lord Minto 
was so excited that he rushed up 
and shook Mr Dove by the hand. 
Walter was rather sulky and 
said, ‘No thanks to Dove, ‘twas 
more by good luck than good 
management.’ I thought this 
was ungrateful of Walter as Mr 
Dove really handled the ship 
very well. After the excitement 
was over, M. Perron, if you 
please, had the impudence to 
send word that he wanted some 
brandy to settle his stomach. 
Walter said he was not going to 
waste brandy on a frog-eating 
cook and told one of the crew to 
take him some rum. M. Perron 
then said rum was no use and 
he must have a bottle of brandy 
or he would have to leave the 
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Beatrice. Walter swallowed his 
medicine with a wry face and 
handed over the brandy. Me- 
thinks M. Perron is a bit of a 
twister and knows Walter inside 
out.” 

The Beatrice was berthed at 
Gravesend, where the party split 
up. General Taylor and his 
two daughters had been invited 
to stay with the Palmerstons, 
Sir Walter and Mr Fortescue 
having been rather noticeably 
excluded. Lord Palmerston had 
sent his carriage for his guests; 
Lord and Lady Minto and Lord 
and Lady Willoughby de Broke 
were content to travel to London 
by the South-Eastern line, but 
Sir Walter inveigled Mr Fortes- 
cue and the Rev. Fitzwilliam 
into embarking on a trip in 
the Thames steamer Archimedes. 
The experiment was not very 
successful ; the steamer reached 
Woolwich without mishap, but 
on getting up steam to leave the 
pier the boiler blew up and the 
passengers were stranded. Sir 
Walter and his party were forced 
to spend the night in an un- 
comfortable riverside inn and 
next day proceeded to London 
in @ carrier’s cart; they put up 
at Sir Walter’s favourite hostelry 
the Golden Cross Inn at Charing 
Cross, where he said “ there is 
a tolerable cellar and a plausible 
rogue to minister to our needs.” 

On 30th April, Lady Carew 
sent a message to her brother 
asking him to escort his sisters 
to the opening of the Great Ex- 
hibition the next day, as Lord 
and Lady Palmerston had to 
accompany the Queen and Prince 
Albert, and General Taylor was 
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going with the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Sir Walter had made it 
quite clear that he and Mr 
Fortescue would not attend, 
saying he “did not hold with 
that German feller wasting our 
money over glass houses.” 
Therein Sir Walter misjudged 
the strangely acute business 
sense of Prince Albert, since the 
Exhibition left a surplus of 
£150,000 after payment of all 
expenses, though it did not, as 
anticipated, inaugurate an era 
of peace. Sir Walter, as was his 
wont, did not know his own 
mind, and wondered why on 
earth he had come to London at 
all; his toady, Mr Fortescue, 
wondered the same. It had 
been arranged that Lady Carew 
and her sister were going to 
stay at Compton Verney, the 
Willoughby de Broke’s place 
in Warwickshire ; very well, he 
thought, they would have the 
company of Fitzwilliam Taylor, 
and he and Mr Fortescue might 
or might not join them as the 
spirit moved them. Meanwhile 
Sir Walter decided that he 
would prefer to remain in the 
yacht, and he and Mr Fortes- 
cue made their way back to 
Gravesend. 

On ist May, Lady Carew, her 
sister and the Rev. Fitzwilliam 
left in the Foreign Secretary’s 
carriage at ten o’clock in order 
to allow plenty of time to see 
the State procession, which was 
due to start from Buckingham 
Palace at half-past eleven. The 
Rey. Fitzwilliam was rightly 
pleased with his sister’s appear- 
ance. Lady Carew looked superb 
in a grey-and-white silk dress 
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with pagoda sleeves and a bonnet 
trimmed with red and white 
roses, covered with a gauzy 
veil; Harriet Fortescue looked 
very striking in a gown of green 
silk as befitted her darker beauty, 
with a coquettish little round 
straw hat adorned with a single 
lily. The Rev. Fitzwilliam made 
copious notes in his journal after 
the event was over :— 

“The ‘ Rose and the Lily’ 
attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion as we drove along, and 
quite put their parsonic brother 
to shame in his black coat and 
white choker. We took up a 
position in Hyde Park, under the 
protection of a friendly Peeler, 
which gave us a good view. 
At a quarter to twelve we 
saw the State carriages, with 
an escort of cavalry, approach- 
ing from the Green Park. In 
the first were the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the little Princess Vic- 
toria and Prince Edward. Then 
came the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia and their son, and 
afterwards other carriages with 
Ministers and people in wait- 
ing. Lord and Lady Palmerston 
bowed to us as they passed. 
After the Royal party had 
entered the great Glass House, 
we followed almost at once, and 
then we heard the huge organ 
playing ‘God save the Queen.’ 
It made such a shattering noise 
that it seemed as if the glass 
would crack. As the Queen 
moved to the middle of the 
building, a huge spray of water 
flowed from a fountain in the 
roof. Two gentlemen in front 
of us were gesticulating and 
shouting at each other in what 
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seemed a very angry sort of 
way. I found out that one was 
Sir Joseph Paxton who first 
designed the planning of the 
exhibition last year and was 
knighted by the Queen; the 
other was a Mr Fox who actually 
designed the building, and I 
suppose he thought he should be 
knighted also ; I believe that he 
was in the end. When the 
Queen had finished opening the 
exhibition, we walked round 
the different stalls; they were 
all arranged for the different 
countries. We saw Turks mak- 
ing carpets, Belgians making 
lace, French cooks making sweet- 
meats, most of which they 
seemed to be eating themselves, 
and an endless variety of things. 
We were very interested in 
Mr Talbot’s photographic room; 
he was explaining the quick way 


he has invented of making 
photographic pictures, which can 
be made to appear quite clear 


on paper. We came across 
Father and the Duke of Welling- 
ton with old Lord Anglesey and 
his son Lord George Paget who 
was a cadet at Sandhurst under 
Father. The Duke looked very 
old and feeble. Lord George 
Paget told me that he is to be 
colonel of the 4th Light Dragoons 
—not bad at thirty-three years 
of age! Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
came and joined the party; he 
and Lord Anglesey have some- 
thing in common, for one lost 
an arm and the other a leg at 
Waterloo. They chaffed each 
other, Lord Anglesey saying, 
‘Good day, Somerset, a bird in 
the hand,’ and Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, replying, ‘is worth 
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two in the feet.’ A poor form 
of sally to my mind, but it 
seemed to amuse the old gentle- 
men, and I believe has done so 
for the last thirty-six years. 
I managed to drag Ann and 
Harriet away much against their 
will, and we went back to the 
Palmerstons, who have been civil 
enough to ask me to stay. 
Father goes back to Devonshire 
tomorrow by railroad for a 
meeting of Magistrates; says 
he cannot dilly-dally any longer 
with Walter in the Beatrice.” 
Politics were stagnant and 
were overshadowed by the Ex- 
hibition. The Queen and Prince 
Albert visited it several times, 
the Queen apparently delighted 
with the success of the Prince’s 
undertaking. Lord and Lady 
Palmerston accompanied their 
guests one day to the Crystal 
Palace, Lord Palmerston being 
really interested in the exhibits 
of the various countries. The 
Rev. Fitzwilliam gives an account 
of the proceedings on 12th May. 
‘“* We felt very exclusive going 
with the Foreign Secretary, and 
as it turned out not without 
reason. It was a regular at- 
home for Cabinet Ministers, and 
we were introduced to Lord 
John Russell, Mr Fox Maule 
the Secretary-at-War, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Francis Baring, who is an old 
friend of Father’s. A French 
statesman, M. Thiers, was also 
there, who Lord Palmerston said 
he wanted to keep an eye on, as 
France was very unsettled. The 
crowning glory, at any rate, of 
Ann and Harriet’s day was 
being presented to the Queen 
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and Prince Albert. The Queen 
recognised Ann and Harriet from 
the picture painted by Sir George 
Hayter, who she said painted 
her portrait when she was Prin- 
cess Victoria. Both the Queen 
and Prince Albert were very 
gracious and seemed pleased 
with everything they saw.” 

On 16th May, Lady Wil- 
loughby de Broke wrote saying 
that Broke was suffering from 
gout and was in such a bad 
frame of mind that she would 
have to put the party off. 
Lady Carew, who was no stranger 
to a bad frame of mind when 
Sir Walter was afflicted with the 
same disease, was naturally dis- 
appointed, but decided that the 
only alternative was a return to 
the Beatrice, and wrote to Sir 
Walter to that effect. She added 
that Sir Francis Baring had 
suggested travelling with them 
as far as Portsmouth; she 
hoped he would have no objec- 
tion. Sir Francis Baring, who 
had heard that the Beatrice had 
been designed by Sir William 
Symonds, when Surveyor of the 
Navy, thought he might combine 
business with pleasure ; he also 
saw an opportunity of showing 
himself to his Portsmouth con- 
stituents, whom he had neglected 
for some time. On 18th May, 
therefore, the party travelled 
down to Gravesend by the rail- 
road. 

They were only just in time ; 
for Sir Walter had not received 
Lady Carew’s message announc- 
ing her change of plans and was 
preparing to put to sea. He had 
just heard that the American 
yacht-schooner, America, of 170 
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tons, had arrived at Cowes and 
was challenging all-comers to a 
preliminary race round the Isle 
of Wight, the race proper to 
take place at Cowes regatta in 
August. Sir Walter decided to 
test the sailing powers of the 
Beatrice against her American 
rival. He greeted Sir Francis 
Baring without enthusiasm, not 
being well disposed to politi- 
cians ; he was imbued with the 
idea that in some subtle way 
they were after his money, and 
he asked Lady Carew with some 
warmth what she meant by 
“bringing a prying purser on 
board.” Sir Francis Baring, 
for the sake of appearances, 
submitted to be shown round 
the yacht by Mr Dove, and 
expressed himself as very satis- 
fied with her general trim, and 
appeared to be much interested 
in the new elliptical stern in- 
vented by Sir William Symonds, 
and which was a feature of her 
construction. 

There was a good deal of 
traffic in the river, and Mr Dove, 
anxious to avoid any repetition 
of the incident off Southend, 
suggested to Sir Walter that they 
should engage a pilot for the 
outward journey. Sir Francis 
intervened, saying this was quite 
unnecessary, and wrote a note 
on official Admiralty paper to 
the officer commanding the Navy 
steam sloop Warrior, which was 
lying at anchor nearby, in- 
structing him to take the Beatrice 
in tow. Sir Walter expressed 
no thanks to Sir Francis for 
his well-meant and timely in- 
tervention, since he strongly 
resented ‘that purser’s inter- 
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ference, and being tugged out 
by an infernal Navy machine.” 
For once, however, he said 
nothing, but contented himself 
during the passage down the 
river with grumbling to Mr 
Fortescue at being ‘ smothered 
with smoke and soot.” When 
the Beatrice was clear of the 
mouth of the river, the Warrior 
departed and Mr Dove again 
assumed command. Sir Francis 
Baring, quite unaware of Sir 
Walter’s ill-concealed hostility, 
prepared to enjoy himself and 
made himself very agreeable to 
the two ladies. He talked little 
of politics, beyond saying that 
the Government had been de- 
feated by fourteen votes over 
Mr Hume’s motion to limit the 
income tax to one year. At this 
information, Sir Walter pricked 
up his ears. ‘Serve ’em right,” 
he said venomously, ‘‘ Hume 
ought to be Prime Minister.” 
Sir Francis Baring, secure in the 
financial background of Baring, 
Brothers & Co., had few feelings 
one way or the other, and had 
no intention of entering into a 
political argument with his host. 
He contented himself by up- 
holding the Prime Minister, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Lord John Russell is 
generally accounted to do pretty 
well.” 

The Beatrice pursued her way 
in beautiful weather towards the 
Straits of Dover. Safely past 
the North Foreland, Mr Dove 
went below for a little rest, 
leaving Mr Jonas, the mate, in 
charge. Mr Jonas justified the 
skipper’s dictum that ‘“‘he knew 
how things should not be done,” 
by coming within an ace of 
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running the Beatrice on the 
Goodwin Sands. The Rev. Fitz- 
william, whose journal is usually 
available on such occasions, says: 
‘“We must have been somewhere 
off Sandwich and we were bowl- 
ing along with a fine breeze off 
the land. Mr Dove had kept a 
course fairly close into the land, 
but Mr Jonas, for some reason 
best known to himself, altered 
course and headed out to sea. 
A fishing-boat a little distance 
away was anchored and a man 
in her shouted something like 
‘*’ware sands!’ No one took 
much notice until a little way 
ahead of us I saw the water 
shoaling and a mark set up, 
towards which we were making. 
I shouted to Mr Jonas, but I 
think he did not hear, or lost 
his head, or both, for he did 
nothing. I then ran below and 
called Mr Dove, who rushed on 
deck; he took in the position 
at once. ‘ Down mainsail,’ he 
roared to the crew, and to the 
steersman, ‘ hard-a-port’; this 
brought the ship into the wind. 
He then dealt with Mr Jonas. 
Shoving his furious face close to 
the mate’s he bellowed, ‘ D’you 
see that mark? you crazy 
fool, that’s the Goodwin Sands 
and no thanks to you we’re not 
landed on ’em. Sir Walter will 
have something to say I'll be 
bound.’ Mr Dove was right, 
Walter had a good deal to say, 
and it was a very chastened 
Mr Jonas who appeared when he 
had done with him. He will be 
dismissed at Portsmouth.” 

Sir Francis Baring, consider- 
ing that to be the wisest course, 
also disembarked at Portsmouth. 
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He understood the Queen was at 
Osborne, and did not wish to be 
seen “‘ gadding about by that 
sneaking notary Truro,” ! who 
was there too. After sending Mr 
Jonas about his business, Sir 
Walter made straight for Cowes. 
The harbour presented a gay 
appearance with the numerous 
yachts that had arrived to take 
up the America’s challenge. On 
26th May the Queen and Prince 
Albert drove over to Cowes to 
see the start of the race. The 
owners of the yachts were pre- 
sented to the Queen by Lord 
Ellesmere, acting as Commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
Sir Walter with ineffable con- 
descension informed Lady Carew 
that he had no objection to 
being presented to the Queen, 
but had no intention of “ bowing 
and seraping to that German 
feller.” 

As the weather was unsettled, 
it was agreed that, instead of 
circling the Isle of Wight, the 
yachts should sail round the 
Warner Lightship and the N.W. 
Black Buoy of the Middle, finish- 
ing off Ryde Pier. The Rev. 
Fitzwilliam describes the race. 
‘** There were six yachts entered,” 
he says, the America, by far the 
largest, Claymore, Urania (Lord 
Ellesmere’s), Crusader, Beatrice 
and Constance. The preparatory 
gun was fired from the Club- 
house at ten o’clock. The wind 
was strong and puffy from the 
south-west with a weather-going 
tide. At half-past ten the start- 
ing-gun was fired and the crews 
of the racing-yachts ran up their 
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canvas and started for the 
Warner Lightship, the Beatrice 
taking the lead closely followed 
by the America and Constance. 
While the Beatrice was leading, 
M. Perron got so excited that he 
rushed on deck beating two 
frying-pans like cymbals, shout- 
ing ‘en avant la Beatrice!’ 
Walter was infuriated by the 
noise and sent M. Perron quickly 
below with a flea in his ear. Un- 
fortunately the America passed 
Beatrice to windward before 
reaching the Warner Lightship, 
which was rounded by the vessels 
in the following order: America, 
1; Beatrice, 2; Constance, 3. 
The yachts then hauled their 
wind and laid their course to 
the N.W. Black Buoy of the 
Middle. The America kept the 
lead for the whole distance to 
Ryde Pier. 

Two days later, Mr William 
Vanderbilt, who was a passenger 
aboard the America, gave a 
dinner-party on board to which 
the owners of the other yachts 
competing, with their friends, 
were invited. Mr Vanderbilt, 
engaged with his father, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, in various railroad 
enterprises and, like him, well on 
his way to amassing a comfort- 
able fortune, was not at all 
averse to demonstrating the 
value of American dollars to his 
English guests. On arrival, the 
ladies were offered mint juleps 
and the gentlemen Bourbon 
whisky, which was handed round 
by negro stewards. Lady Carew 
and her sister, unaccustomed to 
this form of liquid refreshment, 
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at first sipped the juleps doubt- 
fully, but later pronounced them 
to be very refreshing. In the 
course of conversation with Mr 
Vanderbilt, whom she found to 
be ‘most interesting and agree- 
able,’ Lady Carew rather ner- 
vously asked him if the servants 
on board were slaves. ‘‘ Certainly 
not, Mam,” he replied, ‘ we 
leave that to the South; the 
President hopes to bring about a 
compromise, but the Southerners 
are a stubborn lot.” The dinner 
was substantial enough in its 
way, and there were unlimited 
quantities of champagne for 
those who liked it. The food 
was of the American variety and 
the hominy and flap-jacks were 
not relished by Sir Walter; he 
thought the hominy was ‘‘ good 
feed for horses.” Both he and 


Mr Fortescue, however, rapidly 


acquired a taste for Bourbon 
whisky. At the end of dinner, 
the host wisely limited the 
toasts to two—the Queen and 
President Filmore, and they 
were drunk with acclamation. 
The party returned to the Beat- 
rice much impressed with the 
magnificent accommodation in 
the America and carrying pleas- 
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ant recollections of 
hospitality. 

The day after the dinner, 
Nemesis, in the form of a 
violent attack of gout, overtook 
Sir Walter; Mr Fortescue was 
also very seedy, being afflicted 
with what he described as 
“Yankee doldrums.” Dally 
gave it as his considered opinion 
that in both cases the cause 
was ‘‘that miserable rye liquor.” 
Sir Walter’s bout must have 
been of a particularly virulent 
type ; for Dally, who was usually 
competent on such occasions, 
could do nothing right, and had 
a felt boot hurled at him during 
the course of his ministrations. 
Lady Carew, in spite of Sir 
Walter’s ‘‘ bad frame of mind at 
the end,” considered that the 
expedition had been well worth 
undertaking. She had accom- 
plished what she set out to do, 
and had met a number of 
interesting people. Best of all, 
she had been presented to the 
Queen and Prince Albert in the 
most informal way at the Ex- 
hibition, and felt a natural pride 
in the Queen’s having recognised 
her sister and herself from the 
portrait of Sir George Hayter. 


American 





THE DRUMS 


BY 


MANY memories must have 
been roused, and the hearts 
of many old soldiers must have 
been stirred, when they saw 
and heard the Coronation Pro- 
cession. That evening, ponder- 
ing on the events of the great 
day, the thoughts of one old 
soldier went back nearly fifty 
years during all of which military 
bands had had an irresistible 
attraction for him, and he found 
it hard to decide which of 
several notable events was the 
more memorable and dramatic. 

Stirring tunes, brilliant uni- 
forms, cheering crowds — one 


military ceremonial is much the 


same as another—but a few 
stand out especially, and one 
of these certainly averted blood- 
shed and possibly prevented a 
small war. 

One of the earliest recollec- 
tions of his life was seeing the 
troops returning from the South 
African War. ‘Dolly Gray” 
and “Soldiers of the Queen” 
were then the popular tunes. 
Is it childish memory, or were 
people more wildly excited then? 
Certainly the picture conjured 
up is of men and women dash- 
ing about in a high state of 
emotion. After that, there were 
the Saturday evenings in Hyde 
Park, when the boy used to 
be taken by his father to see 
the ‘“‘ Volunteers” drilling. That 
was a tremendous thrill, but 
only one vivid picture remains, 


AT 


G. 


CIVIDALE. 
V. 


a long column of the London 
Scottish halted on the road 
past Knightsbridge Barracks and 
the feel of the hodden-grey kilts 
in his face as the small boy 
and his father pushed their way 
through the ranks. 

The boy was greatly envied 
by his friends because he had 
a relative who worked in an 
office overlooking the Horse 
Guards Parade, and there every 
year till he went to a boarding- 
school the boy used to be 
taken to see the Trooping of 
the Colour. In those days it 
was his ambition to be the 
Drummer who marches out from 
the mass of the bands to beat 
the Officers’ Call, which is the 
signal for the parade proper 
to begin. If the boy could have 
foreseen that in the years to 
come he would take part in 
this parade many times as 
Ensign, Lieutenant and Captain, 
it may be that his ambitions 
would have changed, but though 
he is now a retired General 
somehow the dramatic sight 
of that small figure in his 
laced tunic and bearskin cap 
has never quite lost its appeal. 

Then came the dark years 
of school, when term-time pre- 
vented his watching any great 
military events—how he used 
to wish that his father was a 
soldier and stationed at places 
like Aldershot or The Curragh, 
where bands were always play- 
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ing! Nine years passed—they 
seemed an age ; but two pictures 
come clearly onto the screen— 
the Victory Parade after the 
First War, and the Passing-out 
Parade at Sandhurst a few 
months later, when the boy, 
now a “Gentleman Cadet” as 
they used to be called, slow- 
marched across the parade 
ground and up the steps of 
the Old Building to ‘“ Auld 
Lang Syne,” surely one of the 
most moving parades in the 
Army. 

That was the beginning of 
an era of countless ceremonial 
parades and many miles marched 
behind bands. In those days 
the young officer was so drilled 
that he became imbued with 
unshakable confidence, and by 
the time he was considered 


fit to go on King’s Guard he 


was so sure of himself that he 
was never overtaken by an 
attack of nerves. At Sand- 
hurst he had been drilled for 
an hour a day, and often two, 
throughout the year he spent 
there. When he joined his 
regiment he found that he had 
to face a further six weeks or 
two months “on the Square,” 
starting his drill from the very 
beginning again ; until the great 
day arrived when the Adjutant 
*“nassed him off the Square.” 
Small wonder that the officers 
of those days could face any 
public performance with com- 
plete confidence. 

‘ven so, the first King’s 
Birthday Parade was some- 
thing of an ordeal, though it 
had been mitigated by several 
rehearsals on the Horse Guards 
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Parade and some practice in 
barracks. The principal anxie- 
ties were that he would feel 
ill and collapse, or that his 
bearskin cap would give him 
a splitting headache. The first 
anxiety was assuaged by the 
recollection shat no officer had 
ever “fallen out” on _ this 
parade, so obviously he could 
not do that. The other problem 
was solved by frequent wear- 
ing of the cap. The worst 
weather for having trouble with 
the head-gear was not the very 
hot day; for the cap both shades 
the eyes and protects the back 
of the neck. The day with a 
gusty wind is the trouble. Then, 
the neck muscles become tired 
with the strain of holding against 
the gusts, and the jaw aches 
from the effort of straining 
against the curb-chain to hold 
the cap on. 

By the time the officer had 
reached the rank where he 
could be entrusted with com- 
mand of one of the Guards, he 
had had so much practice that 
he approached the parade with 
no feelings of worry. Admittedly 
some skill was needed to ensure 
that his word of command 
could be heard by the whole 
of his Guard above the noise 
of the massed bands, but by 
then he had had plenty of 
opportunities to develop his 
voice; and he used to derive 
much satisfaction from hearing 
his own orders echo back off 
the Admiralty buildings. 

There were Guards of Honour, 
too. The dull ones were those 
mounted in the forecourt of 
Buckingham Palace during a 
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court, when there was nothing 
to do but stand in the half- 
light while everything of interest 
went on inside. A good one 
was that for the opening of 
the Military Tournament, when 
the whole Guard was rewarded 
by free seats during the ensuing 
performance, albeit still wear- 
ing their hot, tight garments. 
The “ catch” about this Guard 
of Honour was drilling on the 
tan of the arena and trying 
to march off in step; for the 
loud echo of the band, added 
to the softness of the ground, 
made the precise departure of 
the Guard a difficult achieve- 
ment. 

The high-light of those peace- 
time days was the Coronation 
Procession of 1937. Our small 
boy was by then a junior 
staff officer and to him fell 


the task of organising the pro- 


cession. No specific place was 
allotted to him on The Day, 
so he thought he could not 
do better than ride at the 
head. An occasion of this sort 
becomes by its very greatness 
a blur. Six or seven miles 
of never-ending cheering and 
of decorated streets, and the 
whole atmosphere of so unique 
an event, combine to dull the 
senses. It is not till afterwards 
that the realisation comes of 
what a famous occasion it was. 
By far the most vivid recollec- 
tion, and one that will never 
fade, is of the outburst of shrill 
yells from the throats of thou- 
sands of children on the Thames 
Embankment as the procession 
came round the corner from 
Westminster. Otherwise the 
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memory of that day is of one 
long roar of cheers which often 
drowned the music of the bands, 
and at the end the chill rain 
and a sudden feeling of tired- 
ness mingled with relief that a 
hard job had been completed 
successfully. 

So, with much London cere- 
monial interspersed with short 
tours of service abroad, the 
years between the wars passed. 
The coming of the Second War 
saw the end of bands so far 
as most soldiers were concerned. 
The exceptions were those bat- 
talions that were entitled to 
have pipers. The great thing 
about pipes is that even when 
it is raining they can still play, 
for they do not need to be 
accompanied by drums; rain 
soon destroys drum-heads, which 
are expensive things and almost 
unobtainable in war-time. A 
pipe band, too, can be broken 
up, and one or two pipers allotted 
to a company. In the retreat 
to Dunkirk they played their 
part in keeping the troops going. 
In the anxious months of 1940 
and in the long years of 
preparation for Invasion, not 
the least important part of 
the training of the infantry was 
the route-march; it is remark- 
able how long one can keep 
going, even at the end of an 
exercise that has lasted several 
days, if one has the music 
of the pipes to help. Those 
regiments in the Army which 
have pipers owe them a great 
debt. 

And so to battle. No music 
here, save an occasional glimpse 
of a Scottish or Irish piper 
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marching at the head of his 
company .. . until the very last 
day of the war, when a band 
intervened in a critical situation 
and by its presence averted 
incalculable consequences. 

On 9th April 1945 the Allied 
troops in Italy opened their 
last offensive, the Americans 
on the left, the Eighth Army 
on the right. By the 19th the 
defences in the Argenta Gap 
had been breached, and early 
in the morning of the 23rd the 
leading troops of the 6th British 
Armoured Division reached the 
banks of the River Po. By 
this time the Germans south 
of that great river had been 
smashed, and it seemed prob- 
able that if a crossing in force 
could be made, resistance in 
the whole of Northern Italy 
would cease. It was then that 
the Commander took a decision 
for which he soon had cause 
to be thankful. Nearly two 
hundred miles back down the 
Adriatic coast was an infantry 
reinforcement depot, and located 
there was the Corps of Drums 
(or, if you prefer, the Drum and 
Fife Band) of the Grenadiers. 
It seemed as though the war 
could not last much longer, 
and that ceremonial parades 
or ‘ showing-the-flag”’ parties 
would soon be the principal 
activity of the British soldier, 
so several lorries were sent 
back with orders to bring the 
Drums forward and to keep 
moving until they caught up 
with their battalion. 

It was not many days before 
the Germans ceased to be an 
anxiety ; the only problem was 
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accommodating and feeding the 
vast numbers who surrendered. 
Instead, the Jugoslavs appeared 
and with loud voices claimed 
large portions of north-east Italy. 
One of the very sore spots was 
a medium-sized town called 
Cividale, which the troops natur- 
ally pronounced ‘‘ Civvy Dale ” 
in good English. 

The Welch Regiment had gone 
straight through to Caporetto, a 
famous name for a very small 
place, and were there involved 
with German rear-guards and 
aggressive ‘ Jugs.”” They had 
a problem, but not an acute 
one. Cividale was a seething 
beehive. In France, Belgium 


and Holland a single “ Resist- 
ance”? movement had been good 
enough, but in Italy there seemed 
to be half a dozen; there were 
the Garibaldis, the Garibaldinis, 
the Red Scarves and several 


grades of Partisani, all with 
different political ambitions and 
ideas. All looked much the 
same to the British soldier: 
‘** dagos ’’ overdressed and over- 
armed, with every sort of 
weapon, and festooned with 
bombs and miles of ammunition 
belts. 

When the Grenadiers arrived, 
short of one company which 
they had had to leave in Udine, 
they found bands of these various 
types of patriot circulating pur- 
posefully and aggressively round 
this rather picturesque little 
town, and plainly all on bad 
terms with each other. The 
atmosphere was electric; one 
shot by someone would obviously 
set the place ablaze with savage 
fighting. Into this maelstrom 
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had entered part of the Jugo- 
slav Army. With surprising 
foresight they had come equipped 
with many large posters which 
informed the inhabitants, in 
Italian and Jugoslav, that the 
town now belonged to Jugo- 
slavia, and that it was the duty 
of all citizens to surrender im- 
mediately not only all arms 
and ammunition, which was 
not unreasonable, but also all 
food, clothing, motor-cars and 
much else that was essential 
to life. With tears in his 
eyes the Mayor had come to 
the Colonel of the Grenadiers 
and had begged for the removal 
of all these cut-throats; for he 
was convinced, not without 
justification, that his town was 
about to become a scene of 
carnage and horrible massacre, 
and was sure to be burned 
down and looted. While the 
compliment to the British Army 
was flattering, the task suggested 
was not attractive. 

The ‘“‘ Jugs,” and what seemed 
to be the largest of the Italian 
Partisan forces, had set up 
their headquarters on opposite 
sides of the main square, a 
foolish mistake that made sub- 
sequent action for the British 
Commander easier. No tanks 
were available; a certain number 
of the Derbyshire Yeomanry 
had been brought by ferry over 
the Po and were operating 
farther south, but it was still 
too early for a bridge, strong 
enough to carry tanks, to have 
been built. There were a few 
self-propelled Medium Artillery 
guns on their way forward. 
It had been intended to stop 
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them at Udine. However, it 
was obvious that none of the 
ragamuffins who constituted such 
@ menace to the peace of Cividale 
would be able to distinguish 
between a tank and an S.P. 
gun, so they were hurried on. 
Two were posted facing, at a 
range of about twenty yards, 
the house where the “ Jug” 
Headquarters were, and two 
similarly facing the house where 
the Partisans were flaunting 
some fancy red flag of their 
own. No doubt it soon occurred 
to both parties that lightness 
on the trigger might apply just 
as well to the British gunners 
as to themselves, but that the 
consequences would be much 
more unpleasant. 

That was all right so far 
as it went, but it did not 
altogether relieve the tension, 
that feeling of imminent danger 
not unlike the hours preceding 
the bursting of a thunderstorm. 
The Commander was standing 
in the main square, hoping he 
was not showing to his com- 
panion, the Commanding Officer 
of the Grenadiers, the nervous- 
ness that he felt, or the horrid 
fear that he might be shot or, 
more likely, stabbed in the 
back at any moment, when 
three lorries drove up and halted 
on the edge of the Plaza. 
Quite slowly and quietly there 
stepped from the front of the 
leading one the Drum Major 
of the Grenadiers, beautifully 
turned out in well-pressed battle- 
dress with the peace-time khaki 
forage-cap, white belt and gaiters, 
Drum Major’s staff and all. He 
looked round, saw the Com- 
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mander and approached. The 
nasty, sullen murmur of the 
seething crowd died away ; they 
watched to see what this new 
event might be. 

‘* Drums present and correct, 
sir,’ said the Drum Major 
after giving a sweeping salute ; 
**do you wish us to play ? ” 

This after a three-hundred- 
mile lorry journey and several 
days and nights of discomfort 
was no mean result of peace- 
time training and the British 
temperament. 

“Yes, the usual Retreat, 
please, Drum Major,” said the 
Commander. 

There had been no move on 
the part of the occupants of 
the lorries, but when the Drum 
Major’s order echoed round the 
square, ‘“ De-bus and fall in!” 
some fifty figures emerged, all 
attired as smartly as their 
drums were unloaded, 


leader ; 
boots dusted, belts tightened, 


caps adjusted. This was no 
pre-war Corps of Drums, young 
men and ‘ teen-age” boys. 
Here we had veterans of the 
African and Italian Campaigns 
who had been wounded and, 
unfit for any more fighting, 
had volunteered to stay on 
so that they could see the war 
out with their battalion. Many 
were sergeants, all wore wound- 
stripes, and they all looked, 
and no doubt felt, as though 
they were worth ten of the 
scallywags who stood and gaped 
at this strange sight, their 
weapons hanging from their 
hands, their demeanour already 
far less aggressive than it had 
been a few moments before. 
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The bugles rang out, the 
old familiar call that has echoed 
for hundreds of years in British 
barracks the world over. Then, 
‘“* Five-pace roll, by the right, 
quick march!” and away they 
went up the centre of the 
Plaza of that little Italian town, 
between the vast crowd held 
back by a small body of their 
comrades. Forgotten was the 
rivalry between these bands of 
communists and other sects, 
everything was swamped by 
an intense curiosity about what 
was happening and what this 
scream of fife and beat of 
drum, crashing back off the 
grey walls, could portend. Was 
some tremendous proclamation 
about to be made? Perhaps 
Tito was coming, or did it 
herald the arrival of the great 
Alexander himself? From all 
sides people poured in, but 
it was an orderly crowd and 
ready to stand back and give 
“Tl Generale’s”’ band a fair 
run. 

So, for nearly half an hour, 
they marched and _ counter- 
marched up and down this old 
Plaza. All the old familiar tunes 
came out: ‘Colonel Bogey,”’ 
‘*Old Comrades,” ‘Stars and 
Stripes,” and five or six more. 
When the performers paused 
for a short rest, there was wild 
clapping of hands and cries 
for more. At the end of the 
time the Drum Major, instead 
of having the final call blown 
on the bugles, approached the 
Commander— 

‘* Would you like any more, 
sir?” 

‘* Drum Major, you’ve saved 
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the day; can you give them 
‘ Tipperary,’ ‘ Lili Marlene’ and 
‘ Tipperary ’ again ? ” 

* Sir,” said the Drum Major. 

‘““Tipperary”’ is the best- 
known British tune in Europe. 
During the advance from Nor- 
mandy to Belgium, wherever the 
liberated peoples sang or played, 
it was always “Tipperary.” So, 
too, during the previous few 
days in Italy, it had always 
been this song, though the 
words were often hard to follow. 

As the Drum Major saluted 
again with unsurpassable élan, 
the hubbub of talk died away. 
What were the British going 
to do now ? 

‘* Drums, five-pace roll, by 
the right, quick march!” and 
the crowd caught up the song. 
What they sang, heaven knows, 
but they sang, all of them, and 


one could sense a changed feel- 
ing in these thousands of people. 


Then the tune changed, and 
silence fell. Truly the British 
were mad; fancy playing the 
enemy’s tune! They saw the 
British spectators smiling, then 
they began to smile and laugh, 
then to sing—perhaps the words 
they sang are better not recorded 
in print—but the great thing 
was that they were all singing, 
even if the various versions 
were different as well as im- 
proper. Then ‘‘ Tipperary” once 
more. 
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The Drums halted. It may 
not have been the traditional 
ending, but this was not an 
ordinary Retreat, so they played 
‘“*God Save the King.” A lot 
of people seemed to know that 
tune, a few hats came off, then 
more, then a few salutes—no 
doubt who was master here 
now. Finally, the Brigade Call 
and the Last Post. Another 
shattering salute by the Drum 
Major— 

“Leave to 
please.” 

“Yes,” and a more heart- 
felt ‘‘ Thank you” than he had 
ever received before. 

The crowds dispersed, the ex- 
plosive atmosphere had vanished. 
An announcement that the 
Drums would play again on 
the morrow (after a similar 
tension - easing expedition to 
Caporetto) was warmly ap- 
plauded, and the town settled 
down for a more peaceful night 
than the Mayor had ever hoped 
for. 

So the wheel has gone full 
circle. Again the Horse Guards 
Parade is aglow with scarlet 
tunics, again a Coronation Pro- 
cession, and once more it is 
‘* Soldiers of the Queen.” The 
visions and dreams of that 
small boy half a century ago 
were indeed fulfilled, and to 
a far greater degree than even 
he could ever have hoped. 


fall out, sir, 





THE MAU MAU IN 


KENYA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL T. B. BUTT. 


** Every Savage Chief who is not a Mahomet learns that if he 
wishes to strike the imagination of his tribe—and without doing 
that he cannot rule them—he must terrify or revolt them from 
time to time by acts of hideous cruelty or disgusting unnaturalness.”’ 


BERNARD SHAw in the Preface to ‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma.’ 


Firty years ago Kenya was 
part of darkest Africa; the 
slave - trade still existed. In 
1897 Britain began to build 
the Kenya and Uganda Railway. 
The motive for undertaking this 
then stupendous task was partly 
vaguely strategic and partly 
philanthropic. It was thought 


at the time that it might come 
in useful in some future possible 


war, which indeed has proved 
correct. Furthermore, it was 
perhaps as much as anything 
the biggest factor in killing 
the slave-trade with all its 
attendant horrors. 

The Wakikuyu at that time 
were a not very numerous tribe 
of savages, who went in daily 
terror of their lives at the 
hands of the Masai—a vigorous, 
brave tribe of blood-drinking 
warriors who feared. nothing. 
The land now occupied by the 
European Kenyans, formerly 
described as The Settlers,. was 
hardly used except by a few 
wandering tribes. Let it be 
admitted at once that there 
was a very small area which 
was @ cause of grievance to 
the Kikuyu. This was fully 
investigated by the Carter Com- 


mission in 1932. The Kikuyu 
claimed some 33 square miles. 
Not only was this granted, 
but a further 383 square miles 
were added to allow for ex- 
pansion. 

In the past it has been 
common practice to refer to 
the one-twentieth of the Colony 
occupied by Europeans as ‘The 
White Highlands’; implying 
that the Europeans live in the 
cool Highlands while the rest 
of the population sweat in 
some nether arid regions. This 
description is as unfortunate 
as it is inaccurate; for much 
of the most fertile land of 
the Highlands of Kenya is in 
the native Reserves. 

During the present century, 
the Wakikuyu have multiplied 
as a result both of their security 
from the Masai and of the 
medical treatment brought by 
the British. The Kikuyu tribe 
is now over the million mark. 
With a smattering of knowledge 
and a rather cunning brain they 
are @ very precocious people. 
As has so often happened Britain, 
in doing seeming good and 
observing the highest ethical 
standards, laid the seeds of 
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much of the present trouble 
and pother. Again, as in the 
past, this has been enhanced 
by the overweening desire to 
retain control from Whitehall, 
because of the erroneous idea 
that a country is better run 
from 6,000 miles away by people 
who do not really know much 
about the matters with which 
they are dealing. There always 
seems to be a lurking fear that 
the men on the spot will not 
give a fair deal to the native 
peoples. If only it would be 
realised that fleeting visits from 
politicians of this or that political 
party will not bring true under- 
standing of the problems and 
peoples of Kenya or any other 
country! The Kenya Europeans, 
as I know from much service on 
various public bodies, are striving 
hard to better the country and 
everyone in it. In the past 
more was achieved in Kenya, 
thanks to the European un- 
official, than in any other White- 
hall-run colony in the African 
continent. I have visited nearly 
every territory in the continent 
and I can but believe the 
evidence of my own eyes. 

It is now eight years since 
the unrest in Kenya began ; 
eight years since the ordinary 
citizen has had to keep every- 
thing under lock and key when 
it was not previously necessary 
so to do; eight years of increas- 
ing robbery and violence and 
house-breaking. 

Six years ago I had my 
house broken into twice. This 
particular form of crime was 
then beginning to be fairly 
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common, and it was encourag- 
ing to the malefactors because 
they nearly always got away 
with it. Many of the victims 
were convinced that their own 
servants were implicated, be- 
cause the thieves knew the 
geography of the house and 
where the things they wanted 
were to be found. Further- 
more, there were many instances 
of the owners’ dogs not giving 
the alarm. 

My second case was a typical 
example, but was nearly the 
cause of a disastrous incident. 
Early one morning the house-boy 
came to report that something 
was amiss. Investigation showed 
that my desk and cupboard in 
the office had been ransacked, 
the kitchen thoroughly rifled 
and the guest cottage denuded 
of blankets and curtains. A 
few minor things had been 
taken from the sitting-room, 
including enough cigarettes for 
the ensuing party. It seems 
they managed to get a hen 
out of the fowl-house, then 
went to the milking-shed not 
more than a hundred yards from 
the house. Here they plucked 
the fowl, cooked and ate it, 
and, judging from the signs, 
had a quiet smoke before moving 
off. Although there were three 
Doberman Pinchers in the house, 
not one of them made a sound. 
The police were called in at 
once, but owing to the scarcity 
of their numbers and the great 
distances involved, they were 
unable to make an arrest. 

After considering the matter 
I came to the conclusion that 
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because of the amount of stuff 
that had been taken, the thieves 
would in all probability return 
the next night with a car to 
remove the booty from some 
bush where it had doubtless 
been hidden. I warned my 
household accordingly. 

Sure enough, at about 2 A.M. 
the next night we heard a car 
approach. It continued a short 
way beyond my farm and came 
to rest on the grounds of an 
absentee neighbour, whose men 
I was paying during his absence. 
It all looked fairly conclusive, 
and more so when, a few 
minutes later, the engine started 
up and the car turned back 
along the road by which it 
had so recently arrived. With 
no time to change we put on 
overcoats, grabbed our pistols 
and set off in pursuit without 
head-lights. We caught them 
up. I told R., who was driving 
my car, not to get too close 
in case they stopped suddenly 
in the hope of piling us up. 
Shortly afterwards they did in 
fact stop, and several men got 
out. The car had O.H.M.S. 
on the back and several of the 
men were wearing what appeared 
to be blue police overcoats. 
This convinced me that we 
had come up with the gang. 
The stealing of cars and use 
of police uniforms is a fairly 
common ruse. 

The men complied with my 
orders and put up their hands. 
I instructed them to get into 
the car again and drive at 
precisely fifteen miles per hour 
to the police-station at Naro 
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Moru, where they were to stop. 
Just before the police -station 
there is a cross-roads. It was 
here that we expected they 
would make a dash for it, but 
much to my surprise they drew 
up. The Inspector came out 
when he heard the car horn. 
I asked him if he could identify 
the people in the other car. 
They turned out to be police 
from a neighbouring town who 
had come to arrest a wanted 
man on the farm I had been 
administering. I had during 
this episode twice been within 
an ace of firing on some of 
H.M. police in the execution 
of their duty. It would have 
taken a bit of laughing off had 
I fired. 

Apart from the house-breaking 
there were scores of other petty 
crimes, such as bag-snatching 
and molesting people picnicking 
in the forest area round Nairobi; 
and there was a very marked 
increase in rudeness and dis- 
courtesy to Europeans. 

The then Kenya Government 
and Member for Law and Order 
must accept a very large respon- 
sibility for the terrible trouble 
that has since come to Kenya. 
They were either ignorant of 
facts that it was their duty to 
have known, or they turned a 
blind eye in the pious hope 
that things would not go from 
bad to worse. At the time lL 
was serving on the Electors’ 
Union. The minutes of the 
Committee of this body will 
show how month by month 
and year by year we tried and 
tried again to make the Govern- 
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ment wake up and take action 
before it was too late. 

We met with nothing but frus- 
tration, and all our persuasive 
efforts were quite unavailing. 

It is as well to point out 
here that the older Kikuyu 
men employed on the farms 
saw only too clearly how things 
were going and were becoming 
increasingly disturbed. Again 
and again my Neopara (Head- 
man) told me, when we dis- 
cussed the farm affairs each 
evening, that in the old days 
the young Kikuyu men had 
to abide by a very strict code 
of behaviour under the old 
tribal laws, and that now they 
paid no attention to the laws 
of their people and just laughed 
at the utter inadequacy of what 
we like to think is British 
justice. The long wrangles in 
the courts, guilty men frequently 
getting off for minor offences, or 
going to prison in what they 
called King Georgie’s hotels, 
just made them think we were 
afraid to deal properly with 
offenders. 

Nairobi itself is densely 
crowded ; it is a busy, early 
rising, hard-working and pros- 
perous city. Here Europeans, 
Asians and Africans carry on 
their various businesses side by 
side; it would, I think, be fair 
to say that practically every 
concern, be it Government or 
private, employs two of the 
races, while representatives of 
all three are generally to be 
found. An honest but critical 
observer would be bound to 
admit that an admirable system 
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of employment has been built 
up which takes into account 
the abilities and limitations of 
all three races—moral, technical 
and physical. There is a slight 
bias in favour of the African, 
who has undoubtedly in some 
cases been given employment 
beyond his mental and technical 
ability. This is readily under- 
standable, but it can on occasion 
be annoying. 

The foregoing more or less 
applies to the lesser towns up- 
country. For the rest the 
Africans live in the Native 
Reserves and carry on their 
business and farming in the 
areas belonging to the various 
tribes. These areas total up 
to 52,000 square miles. Their 
farming practice is on the whole 
bad and wasteful, but there are 
signs that they are gradually 
beginning to improve their 
methods under the guidance of 
European Agricultural Officers. 

The European farmers live 
on their farms in houses that 
for the most part they have 
built for themselves, and on 
holdings that they have carved 
out of virgin bush land. Every 
paddock, every shed, every 
garden—and there are some very 
lovely ones—have been planned 
and erected or brought into 
being by the tenacity of the 
early pioneers and the imagiua- 
tion of newer arrivals. After 
overcoming almost insuperable 
difficulties of distances, of bad 
communications and of disease 
to animal and plant life, a 
thriving farming industry has 
been established in a little over 
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fifty years. These farms are 
scattered over the countryside, 
and lie from within a few miles 
up to thirty or forty miles from 
the nearest town. In the dry, 
ranching areas the distances are 
naturally a good deal more. 
In normal times a townsman 
from Europe would find these 
conditions rather lonely, but 
Kenyans enjoyed the feeling 
of independence, though it must 
be admitted that when the 
trouble started quite a number 
of people did find themselves 
isolated. 

A few years ago the Govern- 
ment, strongly against the advice 
of the unofficials, abolished a 
document called the ‘ kipande.’ 
This was a record of service 
and identity card combined. 
The older men resented this 
very much; for they immedi- 
ately saw the danger to which 
it was bound to lead. From 
that moment it became im- 
possible to know who was being 
signed on for work on the 
farms and whether a man who 
applied for work was a good 
man, @ criminal or just a wan- 
dering waster. Such men came, 
and if they thought there 
were difficulties in the way 
of stealing they moved on 
until they found something to 
their liking. This abolition of 
the ‘kipande’ was one of many 
examples of pandering to a 
rather pointless ideology which 
was contrary to common-sense. 
In its effect it hindered the 
good man and gave a very big 
advantage to the forces of dis- 
order and men of ill-repute. 
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It is important that this point 
should be stressed, because it 
is one of the many examples 
where a decision was taken 
against the obvious interests of 
the country. The Government 
authorities on the spot knew 
as clearly as any unofficial 
European that it would prove 
to be a dangerous measure and 
yet they gave way to pressure 
from elsewhere. 

Concurrently with the steadily 
worsening situation there was 
a tremendous increase in the 
number of Independent schools. 
There was no control by the 
Government department of edu- 
cation over these schools and 
later it became apparent that 
they were teaching subversive 
matter pretty thoroughly. The 
Electors’ Union obtained evi- 
dence of this, but again their 
advice was ignored until after 
the State of Emergency had 
been declared. The schools were 
then closed down, but the 
damage had been done. There 
are something like a quarter 
of a million African children 
thoroughly soaked in the doc- 
trines of Mau Mau, to their 
own undoing and to the serious 
disadvantage of Kenya. 

By the summer of 1952 con- 
ditions were ripe for rebellion, 
unrest or terrorism—whichever 
word is preferred. Tribal laws 
and discipline were flouted by 
young men who had taken 
to drink to such an extent 
that drunkenness had become 
common, and crime of various 
degree had become the normal 
practice of many. The work 
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of the agitators in 
seed-bed was too easy. 

There was a whole series of 
murders of lesser loyal Kikuyu 
Chiefs and Headmen, and then, 
on 7th October, Senior Chief 
Waruhiu was murdered. It was 
this cold-blooded assault, and 
the subsequent maiming on a 
large scale of European-owned 
cattle at Timau, that really 
woke up the authorities. 

On 21st October a State of 
Emergency was declared, and 
Jomo Kenyatta was arrested— 
just four and a half years after 
the Executive Committee of 
the European Electors’ Union 
had urged that this should be 
done. 

It was at this time I was 
invited to become President of 
the Thomson’s Falls District 
Association, an invitation which 
I accepted with less misgivings 
than I would have had some 
months previously ; for it had 
become obvious that the Gov- 
ernment had begun to realise, 
albeit reluctantly, that the Euro- 
pean Kenyans were in fact the 
real backbone of the country 
and that without them the 
Government of the country 
would virtually come to a stand- 
still. It would be proper here 
to record that very real sym- 
pathy was extended to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, who took over 
the Governorship at such an 
impossible time, and had to 
reap a harvest that was not 
of his sowing. 

In the early days of Mau 
Mau, the leaders were careful 
only to enrol as members those 
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Kikuyu who were wholly sym- 
pathetic. This was the situation 
about 1948, when membership 
was voluntary. 

The oath had seven main points 
adherents had to observe :— 


1. If I am asked to bring the 
head of a European, and 
refuse, this oath will kill me. 

. If I am called at any time 
during the night and do not 
go, this oath will kill me. 

. If I reveal any secrets of 
Africans who are Mau Mau 
members, this oath will kill 
me. 

- If I am called during the 
night and I am naked, I 
will go naked. 

. If I see anyone stealing Euro- 
pean property, I will not 
tell about it. Instead I 
will assist him to hide it. 

. If members agree to do any- 
thing, whether good or bad, 
and I refuse to obey, this 
oath will kill me. 

7. I must always say that all 
land belongs to the Kikuyu. 


It is interesting to note that 
in the foregoing the Mau Mau 
leaders are able to differentiate 
between right and wrong. 

As time passed the adminis- 
trators of the Mau Mau oath 
began to come up against the 
still fairly strong Kikuyu who 
would have nothing to do with 
them. They began then to 
use force. 

What follows has beyond 
reasonable doubt happened to 
tens of thousands of decent 
Kikuyu. A man would be 
asleep in his hut, possibly on 
a European farm or in the 
native reserve. Some men would 
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approach, bang on his door, and, 
having got inside, order him 
to go with them. If he objected 
or showed any disinclination 
to obey, it was soon made 
abundantly clear that unless 
he changed his mind quickly 
he would be tortured, mutilated 
or murdered. The unfortunate 
victim, by now thoroughly 
scared, had no alternative but 
to follow. A considerable walk, 
led by his tormentors, brought 
him to a hut or clearing in the 
forest. Here the paraphernalia 
of an oath-taking ceremony 
would be in evidence and the 
man would then be forced into 
taking the oath. For this privi- 
lege, which was quite possibly 
repugnant, he had to pay a 
fee of some sixty shillings. The 
oath administrator retained a 
third of the fee, the balance 
was passed to his headquarters. 
This was a clever arrangement; 
for even a faint-hearted member 
could become ardent when he 
was able to acquire financial 
benefit every time he got a 
new recruit. 

I think I am eorrect in 
saying that the oath has to be 
taken seven times. On each 
occasion the ceremony becomes 
increasingly revolting. It is 
enough to give details of the 
first three only. Number one 
merely had the banana-leaf arch- 
way decorated with a disem- 
bowelled cat. Everything had 
to be done seven times. The 
second ceremony entailed, among 
other things, the eating of seven 
pieces of meat, frequently partly 
decomposed flesh taken from the 
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body of a Mau Mau victim. The 
meat was dipped in human 
blood. It was after this second 
oath-taking ceremony that the 
victims became ready to com- 
mit almost any atrocity when 
ordered to do so. The third 
ceremony demanded the most 
nauseating cruelty and un- 
naturalness involving live goats. 

The Mau Mau _ authorities 
made a particular point of 
ordering members who were 
employed as servants in Euro- 
pean houses to remain at their 
posts and carry out their duties 
in a meticulous way. This has 
a great bearing on many of 
the subsequent outrages against 
European farmers. A _ house- 
servant would receive orders to 
report how the establishment 
was run, and if such and such 
an employer was to be murdered 
by the local killers he would be 
able to suggest the easiest way 
to carry out the deed. 

A careful study of many of 
the outrages showed that the 
gang arrived and had a meal 
with the intended  victim’s 
employees, and then came in 
with the house-servant who was 
perhaps bringing in after-dinner 
coffee or a fresh course at the 
evening meal. Having got in, 
the usual procedure was for 
the murderers to rush at their 
victims and hack them to pieces 
before they could grab their 
revolvers. There were many 
examples of those murdered 
having their hands or arms 
cut off while in the act of 
trying to reach for a weapon. 
Those of us who were in any 
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sort of responsible position tried 
to impress on people that it 
was not only necessary to have 
a pistol, but that it must be 
available for use in a_ split 
second, and that all should 
try and practice quick draw- 
ing and aiming followed by 
accurate shooting. I am quite 
certain in my own mind that 
this practice alone deterred 
many a gang from making an 
attack on an intended victim. 
Even a Mau Mau adherent 
dislikes attacking a man or 
woman if he thinks that his 
victim is likely to be the winner. 
Similarly the habit of trying 
to shoot through the window 
at a sleeping victim is dis- 
couraged if there are several 
strands of barbed wire outside 
the window and tins with stones 
inside attached to the wire. 
Personally I occasionally left 
a practice - target lying about, 
having taken care that all the 
shots had passed through a 
very small bull’s-eye. I felt 
that this information was duly 
passed on to the appropriate 
quarters. Several times I was 
warned by loyal men that some- 
thing was likely to occur, but 
the something did not occur, 
so perhaps this simple policy 
was indeed sound. 

I had one employee who 
came to me on several occasions 
and volunteered the informa- 
tion that he was not an enemy. 
I think this man was telling 
the truth, and I believe he 
had resisted the advances of 
one or two oath administrators. 
Every now and then he would 
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be in an absolute flutter of 
nerves and show all the signs 
of being short of sleep. He 
had a good record of war 
service in the Pioneer Corps. 
It is men such as these who 
have been placed in a most 
perilous position by a Govern- 
ment that refused from the 
beginning to listen to the stream 
of serious responsible warnings. 

There is evidence to show 
that a very great number of 
loyal Kikuyu and of those who 
refused to take the oath have 
been done to death in the most 
brutal, cruel and revolting cir- 
cumstances. I have before me 
a photograph of a Kikuyu 
woman who refused to take 
the oath. She was hung up 
until unconscious. She still 
refused ; she was again hung 
up, and the process was con- 
tinued until the victim decided 
it was better to take the oath 
as she had been ‘ invited’ 
to do. 

In September 1952 the 
horrible and large-scale maim- 
ing of European high - grade 
cattle occurred at Timau. This 
was a brutal onslaught, quite 
revolting and of hideous cruelty, 
involving the mutilation of well 
over 100 head of cows and 
sheep. I have in my possession 
« series of photographs showing 
the unfortunate animals lying 
in rows in various stages of 
mutilation, some of them still 
alive, patiently awaiting to be 
put out of their misery by 
their owner. The animals are 
for the most part lying as 
close as sardines in a tin. Some 
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have great slashes across their 
faces, noses and eyes, others 
are completely or partially dis- 
embowelled, while yet others 
have had their tails and legs 
cut off. To see such evidence 
of pure unlicensed vandalism 
against these poor beasts makes 
one’s gorge rise. 

We were then treated to a 
series of attacks on Europeans, 
some of which were mercifully 
unsuccessful, but of the success- 
ful cases the victims were for 
the most part those who could 
not bring themselves to realise 
that their own particular em- 
ployees could be persuaded by 
any oath to do them harm. 
They did not realise the full 
implications of what the oath 
would be capable of doing to 
such a primitive people. 

Bowyer was hacked to pieces 
in his bath—his house and 
bathroom door were both un- 
locked. The Meiklejohns were 
attacked after dinner in their 
sitting-room when they were 
about to have a cup of coffee ; 
the door was not locked and 
the gang rushed in behind the 
house - boy. The Fergusson 
Bingley case was very similar, 
except that they had sat down 
to dinner and were attacked 
when one of the courses for the 
meal was being brought in. 
Again the door was not locked. 
With Tony Gibson, the manager 
of Capt. Morice on the Naro 
Moru side, it was the same 
story of trustfulness. It was 
a miracle that the Morices were 
not themselves murdered when 
they went out to investigate ; 
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for they were fired on when 
they opened the door. 

Then came the famous case 
of Mrs Hesselberger and Mrs 
Simpson. These two were having 
coffee in the evening, and al- 
though they had not locked 
the door they had their weapons 
handy. Even so, one of the 
attackers got Mrs Hesselberger 
down and had her by the 
throat, when their Boxer dog 
hurled himself at the assailant 
and caught him by the back 
of the leg. Mrs Simpson shot 
the man and in doing so un- 
avoidably shot this brave dog. 
Then she coolly shot the next 
attacker. The story is well 
known; they quietly reloaded 
and then dealt with another 
member of the gang. 

By now the doctrine of really 
being prepared at all times and 
of locking up at dusk and of 
only admitting anyone to one’s 
house after dark at the point 
of a gun was beginning to be 
properly understood. 

The disaster that overtook 
the Ruck family showed how 
the Mau Mau would think out 
any ruse to try and get a victim 
out of his house. The Rucks 
had realised the need for all 
the foregoing precautions and 
were observing them. The Mau 
Mau managed to lure the 
husband out with some story 
that one of his beasts had 
been taken ill. He was set on 
and cut to pieces. His wife, 
being uneasy, followed, only to 
meet the same fate; and the 
murderers went in and killed 
the young son. 
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Friends of mine had had all 
their doors locked in the usual 
way at dusk. The man felt 
an urge to walk round shortly 
afterwards to make certain that 
all was well. The doors had 
all been unlocked by the room- 
boy who had been allowed in 
to do the beds. All these 
points are mentioned to show 
that it was neither nerves nor 
‘wind’ which prompted the 
teaching that if life was worth 
retaining the precautions were 
indeed necessary. 

Even at this stage the Gov- 
ernment would not act firmly. 
To safeguard those men who 
were still doing a decent job 
in spite of the Mau Mau, it was 
decided that all males of the 
tribe should have their photo- 
graphs in their possession. The 
Maus told the men to resist. 


In a great many cases the 
farm-workers obeyed the order 
to disobey, and the Government 
let up on their photographing 
campaign and said they would 


get it done gradually. This 
pleased the Mau Mau leaders 
immensely, for it was another 
victory to them. The humble 
Kikuyu was still more afraid 
of disobeying Mau Mau than 
the Government. 

When the Government at last 
declared a State of Emergency 
and ordered the arrest of Jomo 
Kenyatta, the initial operation, 
though nearly deprived of the 
surprise element, was successful 
and there were many arrests. 
Having got away to quite a 
good start the Government very 
soon lost the initiative, and it 
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was not long before the Mau 
Mau began to strike where and 
when they wished. 

Feelings at this inertia began 
to run high after we had seen 
our friends being cut up. Let 
there be no misunderstanding 
about the nature of these 
attacks. The victims were 
treated in the same fearful way 
as had the Timau cattle pre- 
viously described. One only of 
the wounded victims escaped 
and that was Dr Meiklejohn. 
Left for dead by the murderers, 
this very gallant lady somehow 
got to her car while her husband 
was bleeding to death. She 
drove ten miles into Thomson’s 
Falls, pulled up the car at the 
police-station and collapsed over 
the wheel of her car. The 
doctor was sent for. Although 
he had known Mrs Meiklejohn 
for years he could not recognise 
her. Something like 170 stitches 
were necessary and she was 
saved. 

A large meeting of the Euro- 
peans was called at Thomson’s 
Falls to protest against lack of 
action, lack of command and, 
in fact, against the whole policy 
of weak futile drift, and certain 
strong resolutions were passed 
requesting that the appropriate 
action in all ways should be 
adopted. I was the Chairman 
at this meeting. Not only were 
nearly all the local people 
present, including British and 
Dutch Kenyans, but scores came 
from all over the country. One 
man came up to me and apolo- 
gised for being unshaven—he 
pointed out that he had only 
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heard of the meeting the even- 
ing before on the 7 P.M. news, 
had got into his car and motored 
some 250 miles all through the 
night to come and support us. 
This was typical, and such 
determination undoubtedly did 
a great deal towards galvanising 
the Government into taking the 
steps which were really clear to 
the meanest intellect. 

Indians were not immune 
from attacks by Mau Mau. 
For the most part they were 
subjected to robbery with vary- 
ing degrees of violence. There 
was, however, one shocking case 
at Athi. The husband was out 
at work; two men came and 
asked for water; the Indian 
lady went to draw some water, 
when the hooligans set on her 
and killed her. 

The Government then carried 


out a bold plan in the dangerous 
area round Thomson’s Falls in 
what was known as the Leshau 
Ward of the Aberdare District 


Council. It was difficult to 
organise, and involved moving 
all the Kikuyu squatters and 
other farm labour from every 
farm in the ward. This took 
many days, and placed the 
farmers in a quite appalling 
position as regards essential staff 
to carry on with the urgent 
daily routine matters. But in 
spite of these almost insuper- 
able difficulties the work some- 
how or other was done. Of 
one thing I am absolutely certain. 
It was this evacuation that put 
paid to the account of the 
spate of murders in the district. 
Gangs could not be housed 
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and fed in an area where there 
were no longer any Kikuyu to 
house and feed them. An 
interesting point was brought to 
light at this stage. Many Mau 
Mau adherents who were at 
this time arrested were found 
to be in possession of far more 
cash than would normally be 
expected. The reader’s guess 
is as geod as mine on where 
this cash came from. 

With the proper co-ordina- 
tion of the Government Forces 
things began to improve. A 
number of Kenya Police Reserve 
Officers were enlisted from all 
over the country, many from 
the less troubled areas. Police- 
posts were established in com- 
paratively small areas, which 
really could be controlled. In 
one local market 150 simis (a 
type of sword) were found sewn 
up in bags of maize meal. 
Similar weapons were discov- 
ered in all sorts of odd hiding- 
places. 

For the most part the other 
tribes dissociated themselves 
from the Mau Mau and Kikuyu, 
although some Embu and Wak- 
amba were involved, which 
meant that the activities of 
these tribes had to be watched. 

In the issue of ‘ Tazama’ (a 
paper published in Swahili), 
dated 15th April 1953, was pub- 
lished the report of the Lari 
massacre, which had occurred 
a few days previously. This 
was a clear indication that the 
leaders of Mau Mau were bent 
in deadly earnest on striking 
the imagination of their own 
tribe very much more forcibly 
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than hitherto by terrifying them 
with an act of quite hideous 
cruelty and barbarity. Briefly, 
what occurred was this: Some 
130 Kikuyu, for the most part 
women, children and a few 
old men, were done to death 
during a night of indescribable 
terror. Lari was a small village 
near Uplands, thirty miles from 
Nairobi. Mau Mau gangs num- 
bering about 400 men descended 
during the night and started 
burning, destroying and killing 
ruthlessly. The operation had 
been carefully thought out and 
planned. Most of the men of the 
district were loyal Kikuyu out 
on Home Guard duties. Only 
the wives and families of loyal 
men were murdered. I have 
before me as I write some of 
the photographs, and there were 
some terrible incidents that night. 
Houses were barred so that the 
doors could not be opened, and 
then fired. Others were not 
barred, and as the victims broke 
half-burned from the flaming 
huts they were seized and dealt 
with by the waiting gangsters. 
A few were lucky and died 
quickly from the blows of pangas 
or simis. Others died a ghastly 
death. It is well to give the 
details of one or two to under- 
line the barbarity of the people 
with whom we are having to 
deal. A woman some seven or 
eight months gone with child 
was slowly disembowelled. <A 
child was seen having its head 
pared away with a panga much 
a8 an onion is peeled. Another 
little child was in the arms 
of one of the attackers who 
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had cut its jugular vein and 
was drinking his fill. The im- 
portant point about this devas- 
tating outrage is that it has 
been established as a fact that 
it was carried out by ordinary 
local Kikuyu — farmers, shop- 
keepers, carpenters and 80 on, 
who had under the command 
of a few specialised leaders 
turned in this savage way on 
their own friends and neigh- 
bours because they had been 
ordered so to do by the Mau 
Mau. 

Doubtless by this massacre 
the Mau Mau so terrified people 
that they gained more recruits, 
but they did not foresee that 
it would harden the core of 
loyal Kikuyu into a still greater 
determination to resist them. 
On this point Sir Evelyn Baring 
proved absolutely right. He 
was convinced that he must 
encourage and build up the 
Home Guard on the small base 
of such loyal Kikuyu as could 
be found. 

I am constantly being asked 
how long I think it will be 
before the trouble is cleared 
up. I have always replied that 
once a thing like this starts 
it is like a war and takes a 
very long time to finish. For 
it must be remembered that 
the number of those who have 
taken the oath is legion, that 
there are nearly a quarter of 
a million children thoroughly 
tainted with the germ of Mau 
Mau, and, above all, there is 
the hydra-headed nature of Mau 
Mau itself. A cell having been 
formed, one of the stronger 
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personalities in this cell breaks 
away and starts one of his 
own. As older leaders have 
been killed or arrested, reports 
show that some of their suc- 
cessors are far more clever and 
dangerous. 

To all this must be added the 
breakdown of tribal discipline, 
the nature of the oath itself, 
the ill-discipline of youths, and 
the increase in drunkenness and 
prostitution. Polygamy itself 


and no form of birth control 
does not make the problem 
any easier. 

On the other hand, there is 
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an increasing loyal element on 
which an always stronger Home 
Guard is being built up. There 
is an increasing number of 
Indians taking a share in Home 
Guard duties. There is the 
small European Kenyan popu- 
lation who have a record of 
having built up the country 
from its days of simple undiluted 
savagery to a thriving country 
which pays its way. It has 
stamped out slavery, disease and 
famine, and, make no mistake, 
it will, with the help of the 
Army, pull Kenya through the 
present troubles. 





COMMENT. 


PARLIAMENT went into Recess 
in the nick of time for the com- 
fort of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which had been suffering 
a kind of war of attrition. One 
by one the great men on the 
Treasury Bench had slipped 
away to hospital or clinic, until 
at last Mr Butler sat almost 
alone in the midst of a bevy 
of Under-Secretaries; and by 
30th July, when the House 
rose, Mr Butler, as all agreed, 
was looking quite exhausted 
and very much as if his name 
would be the next on the 
casualty list. 

Through domestic trouble of 
their own, rather than through 
chivalry to a stricken foe, the 
Opposition held their hand. 
Outwardly all was comparative 
harmony in the ranks of Labour, 
but underground the war was 
raging as fiercely as ever. In 
July much of it centred on an 
attempt to bring Mr Herbert 
Morrison back through a side 
door to his old seat on the 
Executive of the Parliamentary 
Party by making him its Treas- 
urer. This would mean jettison- 
ing that old campaigner, Mr 
Arthur Greenwood, who still 
retains his seat at Wakefield, 
though he has long ceased to be 
very active in the House. When 
Mr Greenwood made it clear 
that he was not retiring grace- 
fully, a lot of Labour men, who 
were not Bevanites but were 
conscious of a sentimental at- 
tachment to the old and tried, 


came out more or less openly 
in his support. 

Domestic issues of this kind 
absorb a good deal of energy, 
and nothing much happened in 
the House of Commons apart 
from a rather ill-conceived and 
ultimately unsuccessful attempt 
to discover a rift in foreign 
policy between the Prime 
Minister and Lord Salisbury, 
who was charged with selling 
his chief down the river at 
Washington. When it appeared 
that Sir Winston himself had no 
sense of being treated in this 
arbitrary fashion or wish to be 
protected against his own col- 
leagues, there was not much 
more to be said, or at any rate 
to be said with effect. 

The House rose, however, 
with an expectation of changes 
in the autumn. With the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Second- 
in-Command so recently off the 
active list, the Front Bench 
undoubtedly needs strengthen- 
ing. Also, a review of personnel 
is anyhow overdue. Some of 
the Ministers appointed in 1951 
have done exceedingly well and 
have rather outgrown their port- 
folios. Others have been a little 
disappointing. A _ reshuffle, 
which would promote the 
Ministers in the first category, 
while relegating some of those 
in the second to less conspicu- 
ous places, is clearly indicated. 
Again, few have much to say 
in defence of the overlords, 
whose performance has hardly 
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lived up to promise. Lord 
Woolton, another recent invalid, 
is reported to be on his way out 
of active politics, and Lord 
Leathers, possibly because he is 
a Peer, was not very conspicu- 
ous in the battle of the Transport 
Bill. Among junior Ministers, 
Mr Heathecoat Amory, whose 
judgment and integrity mark 
him for further and higher 
office, has ceased to be Minister 
of Pensions and is out of the 
Government for the moment. 

A further criticism of some 
relevance has been that while 
the First Eleven has been good 
on the whole, the Second Eleven 
has not been winning many 
matches. But the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries of today are 
the leaders of tomorrow, and for 
the future of the Party it is 
essential to pick the Second 
Eleven with care and to be ruth- 
less in discarding any players 
whose form in the field is 
disappointing. There have been 
some obvious failures on the 
Front Bench and there is some 
obvious promise on the Back 
Benches. No doubt, when the 
reorganisation takes place, these 
considerations will be given the 
weight they merit. 


The Prime Minister was not 
noticeably touched by _ the 
affectionate solicitude of his 
adversaries —in his absence ; 
but a few days after the House 
had risen the Opposition found, 
or thought they had found, a 
better whip for Tory backs. 
On 27th July, four days before 
the Recess, the Government 
signed the declaration on Korea 
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drawn up by sixteen members 
of the United Nations. With 
most of the declaration the 
Opposition could have no 
quarrel. Obviously the signa- 
tories were bound to resist ‘‘ a 
renewal of the armed attack in 
Korea,” because if resistance 
was right in the first instance, 
presumably resistance in the 
same cause is still right, and 
only a handful of Members of 
Parliament have held that the 
original action of the United 
Nations was wrong. What the 
Opposition have fastened on in 
the declaration was the sen- 
tence—‘“‘ the consequencies of 
such a breach of the armistice 
would be so grave that, in all 
probability, it would not be 
possible to confine hostilities 
within the frontiers of Korea.” 
Here was a fairly clear intima- 
tion that in a certain eventu- 
ality the war might be carried 
over the border into China. 
What right had the Govern- 
ment, inquired Mr Gordon 
Walker and Mr Douglas Jay in 
the columns of ‘ The Times,’ to 
make such a commitment with- 
out Parliamentary authority ’? 
And why, in the four days after 
signature and before the House 
rose, was no mention made of 
this important pronouncement? 

The assumption of course is 
that the Government, without 
seeking the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, was committing the 
country to a new policy, whereas 
the truth is that in 1951, as the 
Prime Minister revealed in the 
debate on 26th February last 
year, the Labour Government 
agreed in certain circumstances 
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to ‘‘ associate themselves with 
action not confined to Korea.” 
There is no marked difference 
in the phrasing of the two com- 
mitments and they carry sub- 
stantially the same meaning, 
although of the two the Socialist 
commitment is the more definite. 
The real difference seems to be 
between what the Socialist Party 
says when in office and what it 
says when in Opposition. 

One misunderstanding was 
soon cleared up. The Conser- 
vative commitment, unlike the 
Socialist, specifically applies only 
in the event of the North 
Koreans breaking the armistice. 
It will not hold good if President 
Syngman Rhee should again be 
carried away by his feelings and 
break off negotiations for peace. 
If that should unfortunately 
happen, everyone will have to 
think again. 

In this light the declaration 


should be unobjectionable— 
except to Communists and 
fellow - travellers. It merely 


recognised certain hard realities. 
Opinion in America—and per- 
haps in other countries too— 
would find a resumption of 
fighting under the old condi- 
tions almost intolerable. The 
war was getting nowhere and 
deciding nothing ; and yet week 
by week the casualties, of which 
nineteen in twenty were South 
Korean and American, went on 
mounting. Surely there is sub- 
stance in the claim that war on 
the principle of limited liability 
is seldom if ever decisive, especi- 
ally if the liability is limited to 
one side. The United Nations 
have denied themselves the 
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opportunity of bombing the 
bases across the Yalu River, 
from which the Chinese have 
nourished their Army and Air 
Force in Korea. The Chinese, 
on the other hand, have not 
scrupled to carry the war into 
adjacent territories like Indo- 
China and, to a lesser extent, 
Malaya; and if there were 
other countries where interven- 
tion would be possible and 
effective, they would no doubt 
be at work there too. Geo- 
graphy, not policy, has been 
the restraining factor; and if 
the Communists decide to start 
the war again, this one-sided 
state of affairs will probably not 
be tolerated any longer. 

Let us face the fact that this 
may be Moscow’s decision. The 
more peaceful mood _ that 
followed the death of Stalin may 
be passing off. Mr Malenkov’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
with its almost casual reference 
to Russian possession of the 
hydrogen bomb, contained many 
passages which smacked rather 
of the sabre than of the olive 
branch, and the reply to the 
invitation to a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers was so obscure 
that no one could determine its 
meaning with any confidence. 
It is still too soon to be either 
hopeful or pessimistic. The 
earlier signs of amenability may 
have been intended to keep the 
outside world guessing while the 
situation in Russia settled it- 
self; or it may have been 
designed (not without success) 
to create divisions in the ranks 
of the West. But it may repre- 
sent a genuine conviction that 
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sooner or later a cold war is 
bound to become a hot one, 
which Russia may not desire, 
and that a peaceful settlement 
is still possible. But if the last 
be the true explanation, we 
cannot expect Mr Molotov to 
become entirely reasonable all 
at once or the Russians to start 
making concessions with both 
hands. Even the Kremlin has 
to consider public opinion, and 
the Chinese are not the only 
people who are anxious to avoid 
a loss of ‘ face.’ 


In Russia now Beria, that 
most wicked of men, is men- 
tioned only to be abused. If 
anything is wrong in that land 
today, the chances are that 
Beria is the guilty man, for his 
iniquity is inexhaustible. But 
he remains so far untried and 
unpunished. That he should 
not soon be brought to a reckon- 
ing is almost inconceivable, but 
the delay is a little mysterious. 
Soviet justice was not always 
so dilatory. 

Another curious phenomenon 
is the complete eclipse of Stalin. 
Six months ago he was a demi- 
god, his face looked down from 
the wall of every public building, 
his beneficent finger was in every 
pie, his lofty spirit and encyclo- 
pedic mind inspired everybody, 
from the poets and the scientists 
to the engineers and the peas- 
ants. Today his name is hardly 
mentioned. The great god Pan 
is dead. 

We may be reminded of a 
pleasant little story of the 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi at the 
beginning of the reign of King 
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George V. With the arrival of 
the monarch, the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, stepped out of the 
fierce light that beats upon a 
throne. People, it was said, 
almost ignored him. One morn- 
ing he was out riding and 
happened to pass a company of 
British infantry, which had been 
rehearsing some ceremony con- 
nected with the Durbar and was 
Standing Easy at the side of the 
road. By an unfortunate lapse 
the officer in command omitted 
to call his men to attention 
while Lord Hardinge passed ; 
and as the Viceregal form 
receded, unhonoured, a thought- 
ful Cockney voice was heard 
from the ranks: ‘‘ We used to 
know the ’Ardinges ! ” 
Russia used to know Stalin. 


The results of the Canadian 
Elections were not unexpected 
by those who were in touch 
with the political situation 
across the water. The Progres- 
sive Conservatives might have 
won a few more seats, the 
Liberals have come back with 
a few less. The Co- opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation 
(Labour) did rather better and 
the Social Credit Party rather 
worse than anticipated; and 
the upshot of it all is that Mr 
St Laurent and the Liberals are 
in for a further spell of power, 
with the reduced but still hand- 
some over-all majority of 77 in 
a House of 265 Members. 

Mr Drew might echo Governor 
Dewey’s rueful remark after he 
had lost the Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1948—“‘ You don’t sack 
Santa Claus.’ The Liberals 
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have now been in office for 
eighteen years. They have 
governed with good manage- 
ment as well as with good luck, 
and Canada has been enjoying 
an unprecedented prosperity. 
No doubt this would have hap- 
pened anyhow. Oil and minerals 
of various sorts would have 
been discovered in Alberta. The 
Prairie Provinces would have 
had their bumper harvests. The 
expansion of Quebec and 
Ontario, delayed by the war, 
would have rushed ahead as 
soon as it was over. But the 
Liberals, having won the toss, 
enjoyed the perfect wicket. 
They also, it is only fair to add, 
made good use of it. They 
gave the country the kind 
of solid Centre administration 
most Canadians wanted, and if 
they produced no spectacular 


policies, they committed no 
gross errors. 
Other circumstances com- 


bined to give them the victory. 
A year ago the Provincial Elec- 
tions in New Brunswick brought 
the Conservatives in, and the 
hope was that this success would 
be reflected in August through- 
out the Maritime Provinces. 
But once again it was made 
clear that Federal and Provin- 
cial Elections are quite separate 
matters. The elector will vote 
one way in the first and a few 
months later the opposite way 
in the second. He may be a 
Conservative in his Province 
and a Liberal at Ottawa. So 
once again, despite what had 
happened in New Brunswick, 
the Maritime Provinces were 
fairly solidly Liberal. 
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From British Columbia too, 
where the Social Credit Party 
recently won a _ substantial 
majority, the Liberals, who were 
almost wiped out in the Provin- 
cial Election, came back in 
strength to Ottawa. The Social 
Credit Party, whose hold on 
Alberta, both provincially and 
federally, is unshaken, with 
their monetary theories dis- 
creetly pigeon-holed, are really 
‘small-town’ Conservatives. 
In certain circumstances they 
might join up with the Progres- 
sive Conservatives, who have 
virtually disappeared from 
Alberta and British Columbia. 
But although for local reasons 
the Social Credit Party won 
five more seats in Alberta, they 
made no progress at all any- 
where else, and the combined 
strength of the two Parties in 
the new Parliament is no more 
than a quarter of the total. 

Finally, Quebec and Ontario, 
which return more than half 
the Members, gravely  dis- 
appointed the Conservatives. 
Quebec is the most conservative 
of all the Provinces, the Union 
Nationale, which dominates it, 
being well to the Right of any 
other Party in Canada; but 
federally it is solidly Liberal, 
partly by tradition, partly from 
suspicion that the Conserva- 
tives would emphasise the 
British element in Canada at 
the expense of the French, but 
mostly because, when the battle 
is between a British and a 
French Canadian, Quebec is 
naturally inclined towards the 
second. Ontario, on the other 
hand, where the Conservatives 
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were hoping to win back most 
of the seats they lost at the 
previous Election, less explicably 
yielded only five Conservative 
gains. 

The Election was a personal 
triumph for Mr St Laurent. It 
was also, unhappily, a personal 
rebuff for Mr Drew. Many think 
that he did not fight the Election 
with very much judgment. 
He made promises which few 
outside his avowed supporters 
believed that the Conserva- 
tives, if returned, would be able 
to keep. In particular, he pro- 
posed, without skimping Defence 
or the Social Services, to reduce 
taxation by 500 million dollars, 
and the Liberals had some fun 
over this handsome but Utopian 
offer. He wooed Quebec with 
no success at all, although he 
had taken a lot of trouble to 
polish up his French. He made 


no impression on the Prairies 
and very little on the Maritime 
Provinces. He was strong only 
in Ontario, a provincial while 
Mr St Laurent was a national 


leader. Most people will be 
sorry to see Mr Drew pass out 
of Federal politics, but when a 
leader has lost two successive 
General Elections, his Party is 
almost certain to want to make 
a change. 

At the moment the fortunes 
of the Progressive Conserva- 
tives are at the nadir. Having 
been out of office for so long, 
they lack the men, the political 
experience, the confidence, even 
the look of an alternative ad- 
ministration. A serious depres- 
sion might bring them back, but 
no one would wish for that. <A 
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leader of exceptional power 
might do for them what General 
Eisenhower did for the Repub- 
licans over the border; but 
such a man is still to be found. 
Meanwhile the Labour Party 
(the C.C.F.) is creeping up on 
them. It won ten more seats in 
the Election and now numbers 
twenty-three against the Con- 
servative fifty. There is a 
distinct possibility that in a 
future not too remote it will 
successfully challenge the Con- 
servative claim to be the official 
Opposition. 


The coup d’état in Iran was a 
surprising business. After the 
first barrel had misfired badly, 
the second brought down the 
bird. The Shah’s personal effort 
was a fiasco. The Royalists 
were beaten by Dr Moussadek’s 
guards and the mob of Tehran. 
The Ministers who should have 
been arrested, escaped. The 
Shah himself, with his wife, fled 
the country. Moussadek had 
won again and all was, or seemed 
to be, lost. Then, a day or two 
later, General Zahedi, whom the 
Shah had nominated Prime 
Minister, fired off the second 
barrel with excellent effect. The 
resistance crumbled and Mous- 
sadek himself was captured 
(characteristically) in pyjamas 
and in tears. The exiled mon- 
arch, who by that time had 
reached Rome, hurried back, and 
Persia had a new government. 

Moussadek had brought his 
country to the verge of ruin. 
The Treasury was empty and, 
despite strenuous efforts, the 
oil revenue, which had been 
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so light-heartedly foregone, had 
not been replaced. Having 
estranged the West and the 
more conservative elements in 
Iran, Moussadek was perforce 
turning more and more towards 
the Tudeh Party and Russia. 
He thought he could control 
the situation, although a band 
of displaced and disillusioned 
politicians in other lands might 
have warned him he was mov- 
ing into trouble. He hoped to 
be a Tito and was in grave 
danger of becoming a Benes; 
and all the Persians who fear 
Russia and dislike Communism 
have combined to throw him 
out. 

Now it is the turn of General 
Zahedi, for he, rather than the 
Shah, is the man who counts. 
Probably he has no great affec- 
tion for the British, who kid- 
napped him during the war; 
but if he is sensible and realistic, 
he may find a way out of an 
impasse which should never have 
happened. Yet it will be no easy 
task to bring the country back 
from political and financial bank- 
ruptcy to something like sol- 
vency. Moussadek had whipped 
up the nationalistic passions of 
his countrymen to the point of 
rejecting any settlement with 
the British short of abject sur- 
render; yet a settlement is 
now more necessary than ever. 
He had allowed the Tudeh Party 
to emerge from the underworld, 
and now his successor will have 
to send it back there. General 
Zahedi could no doubt deal 
with the extreme nationalists 
and the Communists separately, 
but together they make a for- 
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midable combination. Finally, 
the Kremlin, which had been 
watching events at Tehran with 
complacency, is a question mark. 
Moussadek is the kind of man 
in whom they delight—until he 
has served his purpose. Every- 
thing was going their way until 
General Zahedi stepped in. The 
Russians may reluctantly accept 
the new situation ; or they may 
not, and may then make them- 
selves exceedingly unpleasant. 


The recent news from Kash- 
mir is serious. By what is 
indistinguishable from a palace 
revolution, the Prime Minister, 
Sheikh Abdullah, has fallen from 
power and is under arrest. For 
the last five years he has been 
the key figure in Kashmir. He 
was the friend of Mr Nehru and 
of India, yet as a Moslem was 
not entirely unacceptable to a 
majority of Moslems. He could 
be cited by the Indians in every 
argument and was @ stumbling- 
block to the Pakistanis. 

But Sheikh Abdullah was no 
man’s tool. He had his own 
ideas about the future of his 
country, and had been moving 
slowly towards independence as 
the solution to the quarrel. 
This is a kind of judgment of 
Solomon. Either Kashmir must 
be partitioned between India 
and Pakistan, or neither country 
must have any of her. Since, 
like most Kashmiris, Sheikh 
Abdullah disliked partition, he 
was choosing independence ; 
and probably he was right. 
But that conclusion was most 
unpalatable to the Indians, and 
for about eighteen months there 
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was increasing friction between 
India and Kashmir, ended the 
other day when the Prime 
Minister was arrested and de- 
posed by his deputy, Bakshi 
Ghulam Muhammad. 

Mr Nehru has stoutly main- 
tained he knew nothing of an 
impending coup d’état, but in 
Pakistan no one believes him. 
To the Pakistanis everything 
is plain. So long as Sheikh 
Abdullah was ready to play 
India’s game, he enjoyed Indian 
support; and when he ceased 
to be co-operative, India threw 
him over. The old quarrel 
threatens to flare up again, with 
the Pakistanis on even stronger 
ground than they were on before. 
Sheikh Abdullah was very 
popular in Kashmir; Bakshi 
Ghulam Muhammad is not. He 
owes his place to the head of the 


State, Sadar-i-Riyasat, a young 
and comparatively inexperi- 


enced ruler. Was he pursuing 
a policy of his own, or did some- 
one prod him into action? And 
if he was prodded, who in the 
circumstances could be the 
prodder, except Mr Nehru or one 
of his lieutenants? The old 
question cui bono admits of only 
one answer. 

Pakistan could hardly be 
expected quietly to ignore the 
coup @état and the subsequent 
riots in Srinagar. The new 
Prime Minister of the country, 
Mr Mahomed Ali, made a prom- 
ising start in reopening friendly 
relations with India, and _ his 
quick visit to Delhi was a peace- 
ful gesture ; but so long as the 
future of Kashmir remains un- 
settled, the possibility of an 
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armed clash can never be dis- 
counted. The danger is the 
intransigence of the hotheads in 
both countries. The hope is 
that the wiser men in Delhi and 
Karachi are determined to avoid 
a breach. If the two Prime 
Ministers act with speed and 
moderation, all may yet be 
well; but if the ships are 
allowed to drift much longer, 
they may find themselves driven 
on to a lee shore. 


It is still to be seen how far 
President Eisenhower’s position 
will be adversely affected by the 
death of Senator Taft, who, it 
is true, stood very much to the 
Right of the President. It 
would not be true to say that 
Taft had learnt nothing since 
Pearl Harbour, but he had not 
learnt very much. He remained 
at heart an Isolationist, al- 
though making concessions to 
the exigencies of evil times. In 
the Presidential contest of 1952, 
people felt that there had been 
more at issue between him and 
General Eisenhower than there 
was between the latter and 
Governor Stevenson. 

Yet when the primaries were 
over, without prejudice to his 
opinions, Senator Taft was once 
more “‘ Mr Republican,” a loyal 
son of his Party and therefore 
pledged to give it what service 
he might. His active support in 
the Senate, where Republicans 
and Democrats were evenly 
balanced, was of the greatest 
value to the President. When- 
ever he pleased, Taft could have 
swung the majority against the 
Administration, and it is to the 
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Senator’s credit that he set his 
authority in the scale for and 
not against his former opponent. 
Whatever may be thought of 
Taft’s judgment, he was a man 
whose integrity and _ public 
spirit no one might question. 
A lesser man might have been 
embittered by defeat and the 
ruin of his Presidential ambi- 
tions, and if he did not oppose, 
might have sulked in his tent ; 
but Taft neither opposed nor 
sulked. 

How long he could have main- 
tained this loyal co-operation is 
doubtful. His fundamental dis- 
agreements with the President 
remained, and a day might 
very well have come when 
‘““Mr Republican ’’ would have 
deemed it necessary to recall 
the Party to what he regarded 
as its traditional réle. His 
successor, Senator Knowland, 
is a less likely rebel; but his 
authority with the Old Guard 
of the Party can hardly be com- 
pared to that of Senator Taft. 


From time to time in this 
country, when some Govern- 
ment Department or individual 
Minister has nodded, a Bill of 
Indemnity is necessary to pro- 
tect the offending party or 
parties against the penalties in- 
curred. But surely no legisla- 
ture has ever been presented 
with such a measure as passed 
Congress in the recent session 
and has now been signed by 
the President, bringing Ohio 
into the United States. Ohio 
qualified and presented her 


1 *My Political Life.” By L. 8. Amery. Vol. I., 1896 to 1914. (Hutchinson.) 
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credentials in 1803, but by an 
oversight the formal Resolution 
admitting her into the Union 
was never introduced. Appar- 
ently no one noticed the omis- 
sion until the other day, and 
Ohio enjoyed for one hundred 
and fifty years the privileges of 
statehood to which she was not 
technically entitled. 

The matter has now been 
put right, but several interesting 
constitutional problems may be 
raised. For example, every 
President must be the son of a 
State, and since 1803 no fewer 
than six Ohioans have been 
sent to the White House. Were 
their elections and subsequent 
acts invalid, and if so, what can 
be done about them? Someone 
may have a most enjoyable 
time exploring the irregularities 
which have followed a mistake 
a hundred and fifty years old. 


Not many men at the age of 
eighty would blithely begin an 
autobiography which, when com- 
plete, will extend to three bulky 
volumes; but Mr Amery, as 
ever, carries his years lightly. 
His chronicle! is well worth 
writing—and reading; for he 
has inside knowledge, either as 
an actor or as an observer at 
close quarters, of the events of 
the first half of the century. He 
began as a member of the staff 
of a ‘ Times’ which as yet knew 
not Northcliffe. In 1899 he 
went to South Africa as a war 
correspondent, and by monu- 
mental cheek persuaded General 
Joubert to allow him to accom- 
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pany the Boer commandos. 
That attachment did not last 
long and Mr Amery saw the 
war through with his own 
people. As a check on a record 
which has been woefully trav- 
estied by propagandists, his 
account of what happened be- 
fore, during and immediately 
after the war deserves attention. 

When all was over Amery 
came home, and for the next 
ten years had three major pre- 
occupations. The first was The 
Times’ ‘ History of the War in 
South Africa,’ which, even with 
the lapse of time, remains the 
fairest and most accurate histori- 
cal record of the operations. 
His second preoccupation was 
the reform of the Army, in 
which he played a part now 
almost forgotten. A third 


iuterest brought him into what 


may truthfully be described as 
his life-work. He fell under the 
spell of Joseph Chamberlain and 
an Imperial policy which has 
ever since been the guiding star 
of Mr Amery’s political career. 
Chamberlain himself he de- 
scribes as ‘*‘ head and shoulders 
above the statesmen of his 
generation.”” Chamberlain alone 
had translated the aspirations 
of poets and thinkers into a 
practical programme. The end, 
Mr Amery would say, is not yet; 
something has been done, but 
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much is still to do. Black was 
the day in 1906 when Chamber- 
lain was struck down in the midst 
of his activities; but he left 
behind him a faithful standard- 
bearer, who was to march and 
fight in his cause for forty 
years. During much of that 
time Mr Amery himself was in 
the forefront at Westminster, 
deeply concerned with each new 
Imperial development, watching, 
warning and encouraging, . un- 
flagging in his fidelity to the 
teaching of his old master. 

The present volume ends in 
1914, when the crisis of Parlia- 
ment had been followed by the 
crisis of the United Kingdom, 
when the stage seemed set for 
the grim tragedy of civil war 
and Chamberlain was a dying 
man. ‘‘ Amery,” he gasped, 
“if I were the... House of 
Lords ...I would fight.” <A 
few days later he was dead, but 
something of his indomitable 
spirit passed on to the heir of 
his policy. Mr Amery, too, was 
a fighter, and his life thereafter 
was a long battle for the cause 
he had inherited. He fought 
for it in Parliament from 1910 
till 1945, when the electors of 
Birmingham rejected him. He 
is fighting for it still, with voice 
and pen, a happy warrior who 
will take no rest and acknow- 
ledge no lasting defeat. 
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Do the Blind Possess a 
Sixth Sense? 


Every day, on my way to the office, I meet a blind man, and the strange 
or rather astonishing way in which he acts has intrigued me for some con- 
siderable time. 

A blind man in the streets of London; could that be a source of curiosity? 
Is it not a common sight since the war? We have seen many others, some 
guided by a faithful four-legged friend, others feeling for the kerb with a 
stick. But my blind friend had neither dog nor stick; he just walked along 
like anyone else, and I should never have suspected his blindness had I not 
now and then caught sight of him waiting patiently at a street corner for 
someone to help him across. 

One day when doing him this little service I was unable to resist asking 
how he managed to find his way around so easily. “It must be a great 
strain to walk along without seeing where you're going,” I said. “* But isn’t 
it just a little dangerous?” And his reply: 

“‘T was mixed up in a little affair with Jerry at El Alamein. There was 
some heavy fighting and I was pretty badly knocked about. When I came 
to, it turned out my sight was done for. To begin with I used to get around 
with a dog; then I thought it would be more practical to perfect my memory. 
And now, once I have been led somewhere once, I can always find my way 
back there a second time, alone. My memory is so good that I can give 
music lessons and lead a life at home that is practically normal.” 


I told him that for my career I had great need of a good memory and that 
if he would tell me of the method he had used he would indeed be doing me 
a good turn. He suggested that I should read through a little book which 
explained very simply the workings of the brain. Acting on his advice, I 
too made surprising and rapid progress. 

Thanks to this method I now remember with incredible ease whatever I 
have read, my favourite airs, the names and faces of people who visit me, the 
lectures I have to give, and I have succeeded in learning Spanish in four 
months. 

A year ago I had the good fortune to meet the author of this book and I 
promised him to recommend his method to my fellow countrymen once it 
had been translated. Mr Borg, who is now on a visit to England, has just 
had this translation published, and I am glad of this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my gratitude. 

You, too, must be eager to acquire that mental power which is a major 
factor for success in life, so apply to Mr Borg for his little book, ‘ The Eternal 
Laws of Success.’ He sends it free of cost to all who wish to improve their 
memory. Here is his address: Mr L. P. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publishers, 
14 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, Ireland. Write at once, for he will soon be 
leaving to give a series of lectures in France. 

B. MITCHELL. 
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